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wm ILE last congress passed an act 
| amending and strengthening the 
provisions of the law for the regula- 
tion of immigration and the exclu- 
sion of diseased persons, paupers, 
insane and other undesirable aliens. The 
act has gone into effect, but it has had no 
perceptible effect on the influx of foreigners 
into this country. Many advocate further 
and more drastic legislation, including an 
educational (reading and writing) test for 
newcomers. 

To this particular there is a good deal of 
opposition. Employers of labor object, 
because the test would exclude thousands 
of able-bodied, industrious and _ honest 
laborers who are needed to do the work 
which Americans, and even foreigners 
imbued with the American spirit, decline 
to do, except at high wages possibly. 
Publicists affirm that an educational test 
would bar out very few really objectionable 
persons, since the vicious and dishonest 
are generally literate and city-bred. Moral 
tests are practically out of the question, 
though acceptable to all in the abstract. 

It is therefore difficult to see how immi- 
gration can be further restricted to any 
material extent, without violating American 
traditions and principles. An act closing 
the gates to all emigrants for a. certain 
period would be a very heroic remedy, 
which only an emergency would justify. 

The report of the commissioner-general 
of immigration, Mr. Sargent, for the fiscal 
year 1903 shows an increase of over twenty 
per cent in steerage immigration over the 
previous fiscal year. The aggregate was 
857,046 persons—an excess of over 200,000 
compared with 1902. The influx is attrib- 
uted by Mr. Sargent to promises and special 
inducements held out by agents of employ- 
ers and steamship companies, and to glow- 
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ing accounts of American prosperity. It 
is known that the anti-contract labor law has 
been evaded and violated in many instances, 
and that attractive advertisements have 
been circulated in Europe stimulating emi- 
gration to America. Mr. Sargent makes 
no radical recommendations with regard to 
control of the volume of immigration. 

He does, however, call attention to the 
‘¢orave danger’ resulting from the coloniza- 
tion of alien communities in our cities and 
industrial centers. There are, as we know, 
Italian districts, Greek districts, Jewish 
districts, Slav districts, etc., in all great 
cities. This congestion prevents assimila- 
tion and ‘‘Americanization’’ of immigrants. 
Mr. Sargent writes in his report: 

‘¢Such colonies are a menace to the physi- 
cal, social, moral and political security of 
the country. Suitable legislation is there- 
fore strongly urged to establish agencies by 
means of which, either with or without the 
codperation of the states, aliens shall be 
made acquainted with the resources of the 
country at large, the price and capabilities 
of the lands—in short, all of that informa- 
tion furnished by some of the great railway 
lines through whose efforts the territory 
tributary thereto has been transformed from 
a wilderness within a few years to the abid- 
ing place of a happy and prosperous 
population.”’ 

A similar problem has arisen in England, 
and a royal commission has suggested the 
adoption of a law closing certain areas to 
newcomers and thus compelling them to 
disperse and, as it were, lose themselves in 
the mass of natives. Such measures are 
scarcely thinkable in the United States. 
The suggestions of Commissioner Sargent 
are not repugnant to our ideas and senti- 
ments, and that they would be of equal 
benefit to the aliens and the citizens is 
beyond question. 

The character and complexion of the 
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present immigration is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table. The matter is of great inter- 
est from the standpoint of the student of 
racial composition of future America: 


From Europe.......... 814,507 
SE 29,966 
Other sources.......... 12,573 


The European immigrants, in turn, were 
divided as follows: 


| ERS 230,622 
Austria-Hungary .... 206,011 
tisctihe dcianies . 136,093 
Germany .............--: 40,086 ~ 
SWEGER .....0000.s0ec0.0 46,028 
A 355310 
ee 26,219 


In every group there was an increase 
over the previous fiscal year, but Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia show the high- 
est percentages of increase. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to deplore the 
alleged change in the character of the 
immigration. There is talk of a new know- 
nothingism directed against the Italian, 
Slav and Jewish immigrants as the old 
know-nothingism was directed against Irish 
and German immigration. 


a al 


The Settlement of the Alaska Case 


Undoubtedly the decision of the Alaskan 
boundary commission will be regarded by 
all impartial observers and historians as a 
notable victory for international arbitration. 
It must be admitted that the average Ameri- 
can was disposed to treat the Canadian con- 
tention with good-natured contempt, and 
even to question the sincerity of the states- 
men and jurists of the Dominion as regards 
the case. So great was the general confi- 
dence here in the strength and clearness of 
the American position that the decision 
caused no surprise whatever. In fact, the 
keen disappointment and bitterness mani- 
fested by the Canadians appeared most 
extraordinary to most of us. ‘‘Did they 
not expect this? Did they actually believe 
in their own assertions? ’’ were the questions 
tacitly asked by our editors and public men. 

But the Canadians were decidedly in 
earnest and they anticipated a very differ- 
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ent award. They are firmly persuaded that 
England, as represented by Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Alverstone, sacrificed their rights and 
interests in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing or unpleasantness with the United 
States. Their representatives on the com- 
mission publicly attacked the decision as 
political rather than judicial and refused 
to sign or approve it. This was an extra- 
ordinary attitude to assume, for the criti- 
cism impugned the motives of the president 
of the commission and by implication at 
least charged deliberate subordination 
of justice and right to expediency and 
sentiment. Yet the commissioners had 
all Canada with them, and it is the general 
opinion that the award will have a very 
serious adverse effect on the imperial- 
ist and tariff-preference movement. Of 
course, the agitation will subside, and the 
settlement of the boundary question will be 
acquiesced in even by the most violent of its 
critics. As Prof. Goldwin Smith said, 
Canada obtained more by arbitration, and 
with the aid of England, than she could 
possibly have secured in any other way 
and as an independent power. Was there 
any feasible alternative? 

Coming to the nature of the award, it is 
true, as the Canadian commissioners stated, 
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that the United States has won ‘‘all along 
the line.’’ Its title to the whole territory 
in dispute, with the éxception of two 
islands of small value, has been confirmed. 

The controversy turned on the construc- 
tion of certain clauses and phrases of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825, for when we 
purchased Alaska in 1867 we naturally 
acquired and succeeded to all the rights 
that Russia had possessed and that, after 
protracted negotiations, Great Britain had 
recognized. Until the gold discoveries in 
the Yukon country and the neighboring ter- 
ritory there was practically no dispute as to 
the Alaskan boundary. After those discov- 
eries it became a question of great moment 
to Canada whether she was entitled to 
access to deep tide-water south of Mount 
St. Elias. Under the treaty of 1825 the 
boundary line was to begin at the southern- 
most point of Prince Wales Island, run 
thence up the Portland Canal and main- 
land to the fifty-sixth parallel of latitude 
and thence follow the summit of the moun- 
tains, situated parallel to the coast (with its 
windings) reaching a point near Mount 
St. Elias. If there were no mountains, the 
line was to run ata distance not exceed- 
ing ten marine leagues from the coast. 

But what was meant by the ‘‘coast’’ and 
its ‘‘windings’’? And what channel was 
called Portland Canal? These were among 
the questions raised. The American con- 
tention, in a nutshell, was that the coast 
line should follow around all the heads of 
the inlets, fords and natural channels, and 
thus exclude Great Britain from the Pacific, 
while the British-Canadian construction of 
the treaty made the boundary line run from 
headland to headland and gave Canada 
some fine harbors, the Lynn canal and 
several settlements of recent growth, like 
Skagway and Dyea. 

The award sustains the American view 
on all points except that relating to the 
Portland Canal. There are two parallel 
channels at the southern end, with four 
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islands between them. Canada obtains two 
of these and one of the channels—which 
gives her the much-desired access to deep 
The two outermost islands go 
to the United States, 
and they are of strategic 
value. 

This award was made 
possible by the strict 
impartiality of Lord 
Alverstone. The Brit- 
ish press has accepted 
it as ‘‘regrettable but 
just.’”” This boundary 
controversy has been a 
source of some friction, 
and an obstacle in 
the way of reciprocity 
between the United 
States, and Canada. 
There are those who 
think that Canada’s 
defeat will revive and encourage the move- 
ment toward her separation from the British 
empire and her annexation to this republic. 


“a 


The Chamberlain-Balfour Campaign 

Whatever may be thought of the British 
political situation, it is much simpler and 
clearer than it was prior to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Balfour ministry. The issue is 
now squarely presented to the country, and 
at the next general election the voter will 
decide between the presentation of the 
present fiscal system—a system of free 
imports and taxation for revenue only— 
and reversion to protection. The Lib- 
erals of all factions and the free-trade 
Unionists will defend the former policy, 
while the followers of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Premier Balfour will advocate what they call 
tariff reform. 

The discussion has established the fact 
that there is no doctrinal or substantial dif- 
ference between Mr. Chamberlain’s posi- 
tion and that of Mr. Balfour. The latter, 
from reasons of pure practical expediency, 
does not propose preferential tariffs with 
the colonies and the duties on food pro- 


tide-water. 
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ducts coming from foreign countries which 
such tariffs involve. Holding that the peo- 
ple of Britain are not ready to accept such 
radical changes, he puts forward, for the 
present, the more modest scheme of retalia- 
tory tariffs—that is, tariffs imposed for the 
purpose of extorting trade concessions 
from nations which exclude or discriminate 
against or unreasonably tax British exports. 
Mr. Balfour has no definite retaliation pro- 
gram; he merely demands the ‘liberty 
to negotiate and something to negoti- 
ate with,’’ that something being duties on 
imports now left untaxed. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
while accepting retaliation as a subordinate 
feature of the protection scheme, is making 
an aggressive fight for preferential tariffs 
as along step toward an imperial customs- 
union. At the outset he boldly demanded 
‘‘sacrifices’’ on the part of the mother 
country in the form of dearer bread and 
increased cost of living generally. Now, 
however, he proposes a redistribution and 
rearrangement of existing burdens and 
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assures the masses that his policy would not 
impose upon them the least hardship, per- 
manent or temporary. Hereis his specific 
scheme. as outlined in the first speech of his 
campaign as a free and independent ‘‘mis- 
sionary of empire’’ : 

1. A tax of two shillings (forty-eight 
cents) a quarter (eight bushels) on foreign 
wheat, but none on wheat from British pos- 
sessions. No tax on maize, but a tax on 


flour. 
2. Atax of five per cent on foreign 
meat and dairy produce, but no tax on 


bacon. 

3. A substantial preference to the colo- 
nies on wines and fruits. 

4. A tax of ten per cent on imports of 
manufactured goods. 

5- A reduction of three-quarters of the 
duty on tea, and half the duty on sugar, 
with corresponding reductions upon cocoa 
and coffee. 

It is asserted by Mr. Chamberlain’s oppo- 
nents, and admitted by many of his follow- 
ers, that this mild program is merely the 
‘centering wedge,’’ and that thirty, fifty 
and even one hundred per cent protection 
would eventually be granted to home indus- 
tries as against the foreigner. The success 
or failure of the movement so suddenly and 
sensationally set on foot, it is generally real- 
ized, will depend, first, on the attitude of 
the working classes at home and, in the 
second place, on the response of the colo- 
nies. So far the organized elements of the 
wage-working population have displayed no 
disposition to enlist under the Chamberlain 
banner. The Trades-Union Congress, the 
Miners’ Federation, the labor representa- 
tives in the house of commons, the Codp- 
erative Congress, have severally adopted 
resolutions declaring the new fiscal policy 
to be unnecessary, dangerous and reac- 
tionary. But with certain states of the 
electorate the retaliation cry is apparently 
becoming popular. The talk of ‘hitting 
back’’ or ‘‘getting even’’ with protection- 
ist countries which are directly or indirectly 
‘tinjuring’’ British capital and labor is strik- 
ing responsive chords. 

In the colonies opinion is quite confused 
and divided. Mr. Chamberlain asks them 
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to meet England half way and to promise, 
at the least, to forego the anticipated bene- 
fits of protection in the ‘‘secondary indus- 
tries.” But there is no evidence that the 
colonial manufacturers 
are disposed to enter 
into such an agree- 
ment. Not only will 
they not surrender their 
fiscal independence ; 
not only will they not 
open their markets to 
British manufacturers, 
but they will doubtless 
proceed to encourage 
any and every industry 
which reveals capacity 
for development. All 
they are apparently 
willing to do is to raise 
the duties on foreign 
imports to well-nigh prohibitive degrees. 

It will be the effort of the protectionists 
to stave off the general election and gain 
time for their propaganda. But the reorgan- 
ized Balfour ministry is regarded as too weak 
and undistinguished to withstand the attacks 
of the Liberals and dissident Unionists, 
especially since the former are once 
more united (even Lord Rosebery, the 
ardent imperialist, having totally rejected 
the Chamberlain scheme) and the latter 
are to have the codperation of the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose resignation was a severe 
blow to Premier Balfour and his following. 


bal 
The Capital-Labor Controversy 

There are signs of an industrial reaction 
in the United States, though it is generally 
agreed that no panic or severe depression 
is to be apprehended. Production has 
been curtailed in certain lines; some shops 
have been closed and wage-reductions have 
been announced to take effect immediately 
or in the near future. The iron and steel 
industry is specially affected by the reces- 
sion. Doubtless the boom is over, and 
both wages and prices will undergo a 
marked decline. There is no reason why 
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producers and consumers should dread the 
approach of this condition. 

The effect of the reaction on the labor 
situation may easily be foreseen. There 
will be fewer strikes, and probably a tem- 
porary halt in the activities of trade-union 
organizers. Much of the recent trouble in 
the building industry and allied trades has 
been caused by ‘‘prosperity’’—labor claim- 
ing a share in the increased profits—and it 
is notorious that the promise of higher 
wages and immediate benefits has drawn 
tens of thousands half-skilled and unskilled 
workmen into the union movement. A 
decline of wages cannot fail to affect the rate 
of unionist growth. 

A truce between capital and labor will 
arrest the devices that have caused much 
anxiety to the sincere advocates of peace 
and equity. Employers have been organ- 
izing not merely for legitimate defense, but 
for war on trade unionism. In many 
instances arbitration has been declared a 
delusion and failure and the propaganda of 
conciliation has been received with less 
and less sympathy. At the recent confer- 
ence, at Chicago, of the National Civic 
Federation, Senator Hanna, the chairman, 
made a significant appeal to the employers 
to limit their new trade and federal organ- 
izations to defensive and _ conciliatory 
methods. Some employers are disposed 
to discriminate against unionists and to 
refuse them employment. Others have no 
objection to unions but they will not ‘‘recog- 
nize’? them or deal with their official 
representatives. A third class is willing 
to recognize conservative and reasonable 
unions and draws the line at lawlessness 
and coercion. Owing to these differences 
it is not easy to formulate a basis of har- 
mony between employers and employed, 
but notwithstanding these obstacles much 
depends on the spirit animating the organi- 
zations on either side. 

At the present time employers are con- 
centrating their fire on two things—boycot- 
ting and the ‘‘closed shop.’’ Many suits 
have been brought against unions that 
maintain so-called ‘‘unfair lists’’—lists of 


firms unfriendly to organized labor. The 
charge is conspiracy to injure by unlawful 
methods or unlawful acts. The unions con- 
tend, however, that an agreement to with- 
draw their patronage from hostile employ- 
ers is not unlawful. One or two decisions 
adverse to labor have already been rendered 
in courts of the first instance. 

The closed shop is the shop from which 
the non-unionists are rigidly excluded. 
The position of many employers is that the 
demand for such exclusion is immoral (if 
not also illegal as contrary to public policy) 
and un-American. Has not the non-union 
man the right to work and to earn a liveli- 
hood and is not discrimination against him 
an assault on equal rights? The labor 
leaders answer that the non-unionist has a 
right to work—if he can obtain work, and 
that the unionist has a right to refuse to 
work with him just as he has a right to 
refuse.to work for any employer who does 
not accept union terms as to wages and 
hours. They further point out that the 
employer insists upon his right to make 
his shop completely non-union—that is, to 
discriminate against members of labor 
organizations—and they draw the corollary 
that the union employees may insist on dis- 
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crimination against non-union workmen. 
Finally, it is argued, if a manufacturer may 
buy all his raw material from one firm, why 
may he not agree and why may not labor 
propose to him that he agree to buy all his 
labor, as it were, from an association hav- 
ing labor to sell? 

This question of closed vs. open shops 
has acquired peculiar prominence, and it is 
not likely to be settled by mere argument. 
Certain it is that where union labor is effi- 
cient and contract abiding and conser- 
vative employers have little objection to 
arrangements involving the exclusion of 
non-union labor. In the opinion of several 
influential newspapers the way to secure 
the unionizing of shops is to make it expe- 
dient and profitable for manufacturers to 
adopt this policy. In public or govern- 
mental offices the open shop is gener- 
ally regarded as the fair and equitable 
basis. 


Ae 
Faith Healing and the Child 


It is of course generally recognized that 
thousands of intelligent and sincere men 
have adopted the mental healing theory 
in some form. That the state cannot 
constitutionally compel them. to employ 
physicians in their own cases hardly admits 
of doubt. Individuals and minorities have 
certain inalienable rights which majorities 
are bound to respect, and it is felt that it 
would be a grave interference with liberty 
to compel an adult to preserve and restore 
his health in accordance with ideas which 
he distrusts and repudiates. 

But a different case arises where minors 
are involved. May a Christian Scientist 
or a disciple of John Alexander Dowie or 
any other adherent of any popular faith- 
cure philosophy, dispense with medical 
attendance (that is, with the services of 
legally qualified and licensed practitioners 
of medicine) in the case of a child’s illness, 
whom either as parent or as guardian 
he is bound to care for in health and 
sickness? 

In some states statutes deal with the sub- 
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ject, in others, common law principles are 
applied. The courts are at variance among 
themselves and the law on the subject is in a 
state of uncertainity, not to say confusion. 
Opposite views were 
recently taken by two 
supreme courts. 

The New York court 
of appeals, interpreting 
in a ‘test case’’ a 
statute making it a mis- 
demeanor for a man to 
omit to perform the 
duty to furnish food, 
shelter or medical 
attendance to a minor 
under his care, held 
that the medical atten- 
dance required must be 
of the kind authorized 
by the law—the attendance of a qualified 
and licensed physician. According to the 
court, it is not a violation of constitu- 
tional rights to so restrict the liberty of 
the parent or guardian, because the peace 
and safety of the state involve the protec- 
tion of the lives and health of its child- 
ren, as well as the obedience of its laws 
A man ‘‘cannot under the belief or pro- 
fession of belief that he should be relieved 
from the care of children be excused from 
punishment for slaying those who have been 
born to him.’’ 

But it is not clear that he who sincerely 
believes in faith-cure and does for his 
children all that he would do for himself 
in case of sickness can justly be accused of 
asking to be relieved from the care of his 
children. Apparently this point underlies 
the decision of the New Hampshire supreme 
court, which, it appears from rather .vague 
reports, upholds the claim of Christain 
Science healers to practise on a footing of 
equality with regular medical practitioners. 
Assuredly New Hampshire does not per- 
mit her citizens to ‘‘slay’’ or neglect their 
children. She doubtless regards mental 
healing as one of the modern and estab- ; 
lished forms of medical aid. Which view is 
likely to spread and prevail? 
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After the Off-Year Elections 


It is generally admitted that the state 
and municipal elections of last month indi- 
cated the drift of national politics. The 
facts and figures read- 
ers have seen in ‘the 
daily press, but the 
comments on the sig- 
nificance of the results 
of the balloting present 
the usual perplexing 
variety. 

It is clear that the 
Democrats have some- 
what strengthened their 
position in the North, 
while recovering much 
of the ground they had 
lost in the South. 
There has been a very 
noticeable revival of 
arty feeling. In Kentucky the Democratic 
majority is steadily growing. Maryland, 
now to be regarded as a ‘‘doubtful’’ state 
when the issues are industrial and fiscal, 
has elected a Democratic ticket on the issue 
of white supremacy and the disfranchise- 
ment of the ignorant negroes by constitu- 
tional means. Democratic gains were 
recorded elsewhere, and political writers 
account for the fact by reference to the 
‘‘swing of the pendulum”’ and the ‘‘natural 
reaction’’ in political sentiment. 

Ohio, however, and Nebraska to some 
extent, enforce a different lesson. If the 
Democratic party is showing signs of 
renewed vigor, the radical wing of it is 
losing prestige and influence. The remark- 
able and overwhelming victory of Mr. Her- 
rick and Senator Hanna in Ohio is regarded 
as a fatal blow to the cause represented by 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Johnson. There is 
every reason to believe that multitudes of 
Democratic voters cast ballots against the 
candidates on their state and county tickets. 
They had no sympathy with the ideas of the 
Johnson platform, for example, and wished 
to hasten the much-talked of reorganiza- 
tion of their party and the return to the prin- 
ciples of the Cleveland-Olney-Parker wing. 
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Undoubtedly the elections presage the 
success of the conservative Democrats in 
the national convention of next year. Mr. 
Cleveland is still being ‘‘boomed’’ as the 
strongest Democratic candidate, in spite of 
the anti-third-term sentiment. Mr. Olney 
is another favorite, though the relatively 
poor showing made by Colonel Gaston, the 
Democratic candidate 
Massachusetts, may affect his chances of 
securing the nomination. Senator Gorman, 
who has been severely criticized by editors 
of his own party for his vehement attacks 
on President Roosevelt in connection with 
the race issue, is another prominent candi- 
date. The chief justice of New York, 
Judge Parker, is not out of the race, and to 
the list of possibilities has been added the 
name of George B. McClellan, mayor-elect 
of New York. 

On the Republican side there is some 
talk of the great strength Senator Hanna has 
developed, but President Roosevelt is not 
likely to have a rival in the Ohio leader, 
No aspect or consequence of the recent 
election can be considered serious enough 
to check the movement in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. The state of New 
York is now placed even by Republican 
observers in the doubtful column, and it is 
openly charged that ‘‘machine’’ Republi- 
cans are indifferent if not hostile to the 
president’s aspirations. Still, while the 
presidential contest now bids fair to be 
closer and more uncertain than many 
thought it would, the change has little to do 
with the fersonne/ to enter the national 
arena. 

The importance of the municipal election 
in the City of New York is scarcely less 
than that of any of the state elections. The 
defeat of the non-partisan or fusion ticket 
headed by Seth Low, whose administra- 
tion has been excellent in every respect, 
is a source of keen regret to all municipal 
reformers. It was brought about by appeals 
to party sentiment and party pride. New 
York is a Democratic city, and no indepen- 
dent ticket can be elected without the aid of 
thousands of stalwart Democrats. In 1901 
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such aid was freely given, but this year the 
impression had been created that the fusion 
movement was controlled by partisan 
Republicans, Democrats thought less of 
‘home issues’’—economical, efficient, hon- 
est government—than of the effect of the 
municipal election on the prospects of the 
party in the country at large. 

It is believed that if the fusionists had 
nominated an independent Democrat for 
mayor, and had emphasized the non-partisan 
character of this movement, Tammany would 
once more have been defeated. Thiscourse 
had, indeed, been earnestly urged. Not 
only was the advice disregarded, but two 
Democratic nominees, Comptroller Grout 
and President Fornes of the board of alder- 
men, were taken off the fusion ticket 
because after Tammany had indorsed them 
for the purpose of sowing discord in the 
ranks of the allies, they declined to spurn 
and reject thatindorsement. This action on 
the part of fusion was widely attributed to 
partisan animus. 

Mr. McClellan, the Democrat c mayor- 
elect, is a clean, intelligent and upright 
man, but in the circumstances his success 
cannot fail to injure the cause of non-partisan- 
ship in local affairs. 


wey 
Judgment on City Officials 


Andrew H. Green, the veteran reformer 
of New York, and the father of Greater New 
York, recently offered a suggestion worthy 
of the attention of the friends of better gov- 
ernment and purer politics. In an article 
on ‘The Battle for Better City Govern- 
ment”’ he said: 


‘*T think it would be an excellent plan 
were a small body of unpaid, intelligent, 
fair-minded citizens designated for the pur- 
pose of candidly and publicly reviewing 
the acts of officials of high responsibilities, 
such as governors and mayors after their 
official term had expired, so that, for 
instance, a mayor or a governor or head of 
a department who wrongly benefits a cor- 
poration during his official-term and who 
afterward is found to be the recipient of 
great favors from that corporation should 
not be allowed to pass into private life with- 
out such obloquy as his conduct deserves.’’ 
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Too many of our public officials are 
allowed to prostitute the public welfare to 
private ends and to debauch the public ser- 
vice for machine purposes and to betray 
public interests for the 
benefit of corporate 
greed. Their acts cre- 
ate a brief stir and 
opposition which dies 
out by the time they 
retire from office, and 
their shortcomings are 
forgotten. They natur- 
ally conclude that there 
is no discredit in 
successful wrongdoing. 
Their successors follow 
in their footsteps, and 
thus the habit of cor- 
ruption and disregard 
of public duty becomes 
confirmed. 

True, some of the 
better class of news- 
papers and the reform organizations per- 
form functions similiar to those suggested 
by Mr. Green, but both discharge them at a 
great disadvantage, as the results achieved 
do not possess the necessary finality of a 
court judgment. Newspapers labor under 
the disadvantage that a large part of the 
constitzency to which they appeal believe 
the work is undertaken for sensational pur- 
poses; to make the papers sell. Com- 
inercialism has gotten such a hold upon a 
vast majority of people that they feel that 
the dollars and cents motive is the only 
one capable of animating a paper or a per- 
son. Reform organizations are said to be 
self-constituted and therefore unauthorized 
critics; their members after notoriety and 
offices ; and that therefore their judgments 
are of little value. 

We know that there are public-spirited 
newspapers and reform organizations that 
are doing much, indeed, great good; but 
Mr. Green’s suggestion is pregnant of still 
greater good. 

If at the close of the term of each city’ or 
state administration a town meeting could 
be called under the chairmanship of a citi- 
zen like Bishop Potter or Mr. Green in New 
York, Bishop Whitaker or Henry C. Lea in 
Philadelphia, or men of like high character, 
public spirit and independent judgment in 
other cities to discuss the acts of the retir- 
ing officials and to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a committee of fifteen to pass upon 
them and to take such steps as their consid- 
reation should deem wise and necessary, 
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the verdict of such a committee, providing 
steps were taken to have it representative 
of the entire citizenship and not a part, 
would be well-nigh as conclusive as one 
rendered in a court of law. 

A mayor or a governor would hesitate 
before committing too gross a violation of 
decency if he had to face the judgment of 
such a committee, rendered after his power 
to wreak official vengeance has passed. 

Mayor Quincy, of Boston, utilized busi- 
ness men as advisers and formed an official 
cabinet which did effective service. Mayor 
Warwick, of Philadelphia, followed a some- 
what similiar plan when he appointed his 
Citizen’s Committee to ‘ook after the $11,- 
200,000 loan. In both instances, however, 
the members of these unofficial and unpaid 
cabinets served as advisers and advocates, 
rather than as juries. They did good and 
valuable work, but they became and were 
part and parcel of the administration and 
therefore ceased to exercise their functions 
impartially. A town meeting could appoint 
a jury of the vicinage which would not be a 
part of nor identified with the administra- 
tion. In fact, it would not come into exis- 
tence until the administration was at an 
end. It could therefore pass upon the 
whole evidence and not be a part of it; and 
so render a calm, dispassionate, conclusive 
judgment. CLinton Rocers Wooprurr. 


nd 
Correlation 


In reading the principal articles on fol- 
lowing pages of this magazine one may 
discern that in common a number of them 
record stories of migration. We do not 
recall the essayist who insisted that Amer- 
icans, above all other people, are cursed 
with the itinerating habit, to such an 
extent that the ‘‘old home’’ sense has been 
lost as a conservative force among us. 
Apartment life, the drift from country to 
city (and back again?), the very vastness 
of our territory, modern transportation 
facilities, the aiseged commercial and indus- 
trial advantages here, there 2nd yonder—all 
of these elements and more contribute to the 
readiness to change and reveal the adapt 
ability to new environment which charac- 
terizes Americans. The impulseto move in 
order if possible to better one’s condition is 
assuredly confined to no single race, time or 
region ; perhaps that impulse is stronger in 
us by reason ofimmigrant ancestry. 

How Ireland, broadly speaking, emptied 
herself, and poured ‘‘half as many people 


as it contained at the time of its greatest 
numbers’’ into the United States; and 
now how Italy is easing her mind by lending 
us the paupers from the southern part of 
her peninsula while from Northern Italy the 
better class of immigrants go to take the 
lead in building up South American 
countries, are phases of ‘‘Immigration 
during the Nineteenth Century’’ brought 
out in Professor Commons’s instalment of 
the ‘Racial Composition of the Ameri- 
can People.’’ 

Mr. Hulbert’s ‘‘Stories of American 
Promotion and Daring’’ continue stirring 
tales of pioneer migration, the current 
article emphasizing for us the far-reaching 
importance of that settlement of Kentucky 
which by reason of the Appalachian barrier 
was in its time tremendously more difficult 
to dare than the ocean trips from the old 
country. 

And in our own day we have seen 
Americans complete the occupation of 
Hawaii, the cross roads of the Pacific, and, 
nearly 5,000 miles beyond, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, assume responsibility for an 
island domain, the character and impor- 
tance of which we shall learn as time goes 
on—nobody else can tell us. In Hawaii 
immigration is a foremost question. In 
the Philippines substitution of civil for 
militaty rule has scarcely given time for 
readjustment, but the American migrant is 
there evidently to stay. One may call 
attention to the fact that the author of our 
‘*Reading Journey in the Philippines’’ repre- 
sented the enterprising Y. M. C. A. there. 

A second group of articles in this issue 
deal with phases of civic life and activities 
in the United States. Professor Zueblin’s 
study of expositions as models of city 
making is timely and suggestive. ‘The 
Development of National Spirit’? in sculp- 
ture is portrayed by Edwina Spencer, and 
Katharine Elizabeth Dopp sets forth ‘‘The 
Place of Handicraft in Education.’’ Mrs. 
Comstock’s Nature Study lesson for the 
month treats of ‘*The Chickadee’’ and 
‘*The Snow-storm.”’ 
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IMMIGRATION DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS 


Statistician National Civic Federation, author of “Distribution of Wealth,” ‘Proportional Representation," etc. 


T IS only since the year 1820 that 
the government of the United 
States has kept a record of the 
number of alien passengers arriv- 
ing in this country. For several 
years following 1820 the immigration was 
so slight as to be almost negligible. It was 
not until 1820 that there were more than 
So accustomed have we 





20,000 arrivals. 
become to large figures of immigration, 
that nothing less than 100,000 seems worth 
noting, and this figure was not reached 
until 1842. Since then there have been 
only four years of less than 100,000, and 
two of these were years of the Civil War. 

A striking fact which first attracts the 
attention of one who examines the statistics 
since 1840 is the close sympathy between 
immigration and the industrial prosperity 
and depression of this country. Indeed, 
so close is the connection that many who 
comment on the question have held that 
immigration during the past century has 
been strictly an industrial or economic 
phenomenon, depending on the opportuni- 
ties in this country, and that the religious 
and political causes which stimulated earlier 
immigration no longer hold good. 

A curved line on the accompanying 
chart has been drawn so as to show the 
relative numbers of immigrants since 1840, 
and another line shows the movement of 


of commodities. It is 
well known that when business is active and 
there is an increasing volume of sales and 
increasing employment for workmen, the 
prices of commodities rise, and conversely, 
when business is on the down grade follow- 
ing a panic, there is a decline in prices. 
By combining, therefore, the average prices 
of given quantities of commodities for suc- 
cessive years, economists have devised a 
so-called ‘‘index number’ of general 
prices, which shows quite accurately the 
cycles of prosperity and depression. By 
following these two lines on the chart we 
can notice the points of coincidence and 
divergence. We see, in the first place, 
that there was a steady decline of prices 
from 1840 to 1849, and yet we see there 
was an increase in immigration. There 
must have been during this period reasons 
for immigration other than the industrial 
conditions in this country. The Civil War, 
of course, greatly retarded immigration, 
but since that time the correspondence 
between prices and immigration has been 
close. Both reached high points in 1873, 
and fell to very low points in 1879; then 
rose in 1882 and fell in 1884; then reached 
another high point in 1893 and a low point 
in 1897; and finally the present period of 
prosperity and high prices brings the largest 
immigration in the history of the country. 


wholesale prices 
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PROSPERITY, DEPRESSION AND IMMIGRATION, 1840—1903 


In following the history of immigration 
by races we shall see to what extent the 
alleged coincidence between prosperity and 
immigration may be counted as a social 
law. Certainly in the middle of the cen- 
tury it was not so much the opportunities 
for employment in this country as it was 
conditions in Europe that drove people to 
our shores. When we come to inquire as 
to the nationalities which constituted immi- 
gration at that period, we shall find what 
these causes were. In 1846 occurred the 
unparalleled potato rot in Ireland, when the 
year’s crop of what had become the sole 
food staple of the peasantry of that island 
was entirely lost. The peasants had been 
reduced to subsistence on the cheapest of 
all staples through the operations of a sys- 
tem of landlordism scarcely ever paralleled 
on a large scale as a means of exploiting 
tenants. It was found that land used for 


potatoes would support three times the 
number as the same land sown to wheat 
and the small tenures or the cotter peas- 
ants paid the landlord a higher rent than 
could be obtained from larger cultivators. 
Reduced to a diet of potatoes by an eco- 
nomic system imposed by an alien race, the 
Irish people are one of the many examples 
which we find throughout our studies of a 
subject people driven to emigration by the 
economic injustices of a dominant race. 
We shall find the same at a later time in 
Austro-Hungary, whence the conquered 
Slav peoples are fleeing from the discrimi- 
nation and impositions of the ruling Magyar. 

We shall find it in Russia whence the Jew, 

the Finn and the German are escaping 

from the oppression of the Slav; and we 

shall find it in Turkey whence the Arme- 
nian and the Syrian flee from the exactions 
of the Turk. Just so was it in Ireland in 
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the latter half of the decade, 1840 to 1850, 
and the contention of the apologist for 
England that the famine which drove the 
Irish across the seas, was an act of God, is 
but a weak effort to charge to a higher 
power the sufferings of a heartless system 
devised to convert the utmost life and 
energy of a subject race into gold for their 
exploiters. Much more nearly true of the 
part played by the Divine hand in this 
catastrophe is the report of the Society of 
Friends in Ireland, who had contributed 
generously to the relief of the starving, to 
the effect that the mysterious dispensation 
with which their country had been visited 
was ‘‘a means permitted by an All-wise 
Providence to exhibit more strikingly the 
unsound state of its social condition.’’ 
Thus we have an explanation of the 
incentives under which, even in a period of 
industrial depression in this country, the 
unfortunate Irish flocked hither. It is true 
that the population of Ireland had increased 
during the century preceding the famine at 
a rate more rapid than that of any other coun- 
try of Europe. It was 3,000,000 in 1790, 
and over 8,000,000 ir the year of the famine. 
At the present time it is only ¢.000, 
ooo. The potato, above all other crops, 
enables the cultivator to live from hand to 
mouth, and coupled with a landlord system 
which takes away all above mere subsist- 
ence, this ‘‘demoralizing esculent’’ aided 
the apparent Certainly, 
the dependence of an entire people on a 
single crop was a most precarious condition. 
During the five years, 1846 to 1850, 
more than a million and a quarter of Irish 
emigrants left the ports of the United King- 
dom, and during the ten years, 1845 to 
1855, more than a million and a quarter 
came to the United States. 
number could not have found 
transportation had it not been for the enor- 
mous contributions of government and pri- 
vate societies for assistance. Here began 
that exportation of paupers on a large scale 
against which our couitry has protested 
and finally legislated. Even this enormous 
migration was not greatly in excess of the 


overpopulation. 


So great a 
means of 
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number that actually perished from starva- 
tion or from the diseases incident thereto. 
The Irish migration since that time has 
never reached so high a point, although it 
made a second great advance in 1882, suc- 
ceeding another famine, and it has now 
fallen far below that of eastern races of 
Europe. Altogether the total Irish immi- 
gration of nearly 4,000,000 since 1821 
places that race second in the contributors 
to our foreign population, and, compared 
with its own numbers, it leads the world, 
for in sixty years it has sent to us half as 
many people as it contained at the time of 
its greatest numbers. Scarcely another 
country has sent more than one-fifth. 

Looking over a period of nearly three 
centuries, it is probably true that the Ger- 
mans have crossed the ocean in larger num- 
bers than any other race. We have already 
noted the large migration during the 
eighteenth century, and the official records 
show that since 1820 there have entered 
our ports more than 5,000,000 Germans, 
while Ireland was sending 4,000,000 and 
Great Britain 3,000,000. 

The German migration of the nineteenth 
century was quite distinct in character 
from that of the preceding century. The 
colonial migration was largely induced on 
religious grounds, but that of the past century 
was political and economic, with at first a 
notable prominence of materialism respecting 
religion. From the time of the Napoleonic 
wars to the revolution of 1848, the govern- 
ments of Germany were despotic in char- 
acter, supporting an established church, 
while at the same time the marvelous growth 
of the universities produced a class of edu- 
cated, liberals. In the revolution of 1848 
these took a leading part, and although con- 
stitutional governments were then estab- 
lished, yet those who had been prominent 
in the popular uprisings found their posi- 
tion the reactionary 
governments that followed. The political 
exiles sought America, bringing their liber- 
alism in politics and religion, and forming 
with their descendants in American .cities 
an intellectual aristocracy. They sprang 


intolerable under 
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from the middle classes of Germany, and 
latterly when the wars with Austria and 
France had provoked the spirit of mili- 
tarism, thousands of peasants looked to 
emigration for escape from military service. 
The severe industrial depression of 1873-79 
added a powerful contributing cause. Thus 
there were two periods when German 
migration culminated; first in 1854, on 





THE SAXON TYPE 


From a composite photograph. From Ripley's “Races of 


Europe."’ Courtesy D. Appleton & Co, 


political grounds, second in 1882, on mili- 
tary and economic grounds. Since the 
latter date a significant decline has ensued, 
and the present migration of 25,000 is 
mainly the remnants of families seeking here 
their relatives. An equally large number of 
German immigrants comes from Austria- 
Hungary and Russia, the latter driven from 
the Baltic provinces and the Volga settle- 
ments by the ‘‘Russianizing’’ policy of the 
Slav. 

THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF EUROPEAN 

IMMIGRATION 


Besides the Germans and the Irish, the 
races which contributed the largest num- 
bers of immigrants during the middle years 
of the nineteenth century were the English 
and Scandinavian. After the decline dur- 
ing the depression of 1879 there was a 
remarkable increase of all those races in 
1882, a year when nearly 800,000 immi- 


grants arrived. At about that time began 
a remarkable change in the character of 
immigration destined to produce profound 
consequences. 

This change was the rapid shifting of the 
sources of immigration from Western to 
Eastern and Southern Europe. A line 
drawn across the continent of Europe 
from northeast to southwest separating the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, the British Isles, 
Germany and France from Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and Turkey, separates 
countries not only of distinct races but also 
of distinct civilizations. It separates Prot- 
estant Europe from Catholic Europe; it 
separates countries of representative institu- 
tions and popular government from abso- 
lute monarchies; it separates lands where 
education is universal from lands where 
illiteracy predominates; it separates manu- 
facturing countries, progressive agriculture 
and skilled labor from primitive hand indus- 
tries, backward agriculture and unskilled 
labor ; it separates an educated, thrifty peas- 
antry from a peasantry scarcely a single 
generation removed from serfdom ; it separ- 
ates Teutonic races from Latin, Slav, Semitic 
and Mongolian races. When the sources of 
American immigration are shifted from the 
western countries so nearly allied to our own 
to eastern countries so remote in the main 
attributes of civilization, the change is one 
that should challenge the attention of every 
citizen. Such a change has occurred, and 
it needs only a comparison of the statistics 
of our immigration for the year 1882 with 
those of 1902 to see itsextent. While the 
total number of immigrants from Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey was approximately 
equal in the two years selected, yet, in 
1882, We.tern Europe furnished 87 per 
cept of the immigrants and in 1902 only 
22 percent, while the share of Southeastern 
Europe and Asiatic Turkey increased from 
13 per centin 1882 to 78 per cent in 1902. 
During twenty years the immigration of the 
western races most nearly related to those 
which have fashioned American institutions 
declined more than 75 per cent, while the 
immigrants of eastern and southern races, 
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untrained in 
nearly six-fold. 


self-government, increased 


IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE AND ASIATIC TURKEY, 
BY COUNTRIES, 1882 AND 1902 


1882 1902 
Total Europe and Asiatic 





i ere 647,082 622,987 
Great Britain and Ireland....... 1795423 46,036 
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erm Europe and 
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*Figures for 1883. 


ITALIANS 


It was at this period that Italian immigra- 
tion first became noticeable. Prior to 1880 
this stream had been but the merest trickle 
which now has become the greatest of all 
the foreign tributaries to our population. 
In 1873, the Italians for the first time 
reached 8,000 in number, but they fell to 
3,000 in 1876, and so continued in moder- 
ate proportions, but suddenly in 1880 
jumped to 12,000, and in 1882 to 32,000. 
Falling off again with the industrial depres- 
‘sion to 1885, they reached 
76,000 in 1891, and then with another 
depression, to 35,000 in 1895, they have 
now gone forward by leaps to the high 
mark of 178,000. The Italians seem 
destined to rival the Germans and Irish as 
the leading contributors to our 


13,000 in 


social 


amalgam. Of course, only a small part are 
as yet women and children, but this is 
because the immigration is in its early and 
pioneer stages. The women and children 
follow rapidly when the men have saved 
enough money to send for them. 

The immigrants from Italy differ from 
those from Austria, Russia, Hungary and 
Ireland, in that they are not driven forth by 





THE NORWEGIAN TYPE 
From Kipley’s Races of Europe.”’ Courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 


the oppressions of a dominant race but as a 
result of the economic and political condi- 
tions of a united people. This does not 
indeed exclude oppression as a cause of 
expatriation, but it transfers the oppression 
from that of one race to that of one class 
upon another. By far the larger portion of 
Italian immigration comes from the southern 
provinces and from Sicily where the power 
of the landlords is greatest. 

In these provinces of large estates held by 
the nobility, the rents have been forced to 
the highest notch, an orange garden paying 
as high as $160 per year per acre, and the 
leases are short so that the tenant has little 
to encourage improvement. In many cases 
the land is rented by large capitalist farmers, 
who raise therefrom cattle, wheat, and 
olives, and are prosperous men. But their 
prosperity is extracted from the miserable 
wages of their laborers. The agricultural 
laborer gets from 8 cents to 32 cents a day 
through the year and ro cents to 38 cents 
through the summer. Unskilled labor- 
ers get 23 cents to $1.00 a day, and such 
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skilled trades as masons and carpenters get 
only 27 cents to $1.40 a day.* This wide 
range of wages corresponds generally with 
the south and north, the lowest rates being 
in the south and the highest toward the 
north. In France and England wages are 
two and one-half times higher than in Italy, 
while in Germany‘they are about 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent higher. 





THE ITALIAN TYPE 
From Ripley's **Races of Europe.’’ Courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 


Nor must it be supposed that the cost of 
living is low to correspond with the low 
wages. This is largely owing to the- exag- 
gerated system of indirect taxes, which has 
been described as ‘‘progressive taxation 
topsy-turvy—the less a man has the more 
he pays.’’ Although wheat is a staple crop 
yet the peasants eat corn in preference, 
because, for a given expenditure, it gives a 
stronger sense of repletion. Of wheat and 
corn meal together the Italian peasant eats 
in a year only three-fourths as much as the 
inmate of an English poorhouse.t Of meat 
the peasant in Apulia gets no more than ten 
pounds a year, while the English workhouse 
pauper gets fifty-seven pounds. The local 
taxes on flour, bread and macaroni are as 
high as 10 per cent or 15 per cent of 
the value, and the state tax on imported 
wheat is nearly 50 per cent of its value. 
The consumption of sugar has decreased 
one-fourth since heavy duties were imposed 
to protect native beet-sugar, and it averages 


*King and Okey, ‘‘Italy To-Day,”’ page 126. 
(New York, 1901). 
¢King and Okey, page 129. 
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barely over five pounds per head. The 
consumption in the United States is sixty- 
five pounds per head. ‘The iniquitous salt 
tax raises the price of salt from eleven 
pounds for two cents to one pound for two 
cents, and the peasants sometimes cook 
their corn meal in sea water, although this 
is smuggling. What the peasants lack in 
grain and meat they strive to supply by vege- 
tables, and the proportion of vegetables, 
peas and beans consumed is greater than 
that for any other country of Europe. The 
peasants drink no beer, spirits, tea nor 
coffee, but the average consumption of wine 
Food alone 
costs the peasants 85 per cent of their 
wages, whereas it costs the German peasant 
the American 
man 4t per cent. ‘The poor and work- 
ing classes pay over one-half the taxes, 


is twenty gallons a_ head. 


62 per cent and work- 


amounting, even without wine, to 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent of their wages. 
There are in the south and Sardinia some 
13,000 sales of land a year on distress for 
non-payment of taxes, and the expropriated 
owners become tenants. The rich escape 
taxation, which is laid largely on consump- 
tion. Besides the state tax on imports, 
each city and town has its octroi, or import 
tax on everything brought into the city. 
These ‘‘protective duties rob the poor to 
fill the pockets of the rich landlord and 
manufacturer.’? { Since 1870 weaith has 
increased 17 per cent and taxes 30 
per cent. Taxes are nearly one-fifth 
of the nation’s income, against one-twelfth 
in Germany, one-sixteenth in Englend and 
one-fifteenth in the United States. Wages 
rose from 1860 to 1885, but since 1890 
they have fallen. 

The army and navy are the greatest drain 
on the resources of the people. They cost 
one-fourth more of the national income 
than do the armies and navies of France 
and Germany. Eighty million dollars a 
year for military expenditures in Italy is 
over 5 per cent of the income of the peo- 
ple, whereas $194,000,000 for the same 
purpose in the United States is less than 2 

4King and Okey, page 137. 
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per cent of our incomes. In the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy, the 
latter country crushes its peasants in order to 
make a showing by the side of its wealthier 
partners. The army takes every able- 
bodied peasant from industry into barracks 
and drills for two years of his best vigor. 
Sut the long line of exposed coast and the 
general military situation in Europe make it 
unlikely that Italy for many years can shake 
off this incubus. 

There is, indeed, in recent years a move- 
ment of reform and public spirit in Italy. 
‘The socialist party has become the party of 
constitutional government, purity and ideal- 
ism in public life, against the corruption 
and militarism which has dominated other 
parties. It includes many of the greatest 
leaders of Italian thought. 

In addition to all these economic and 
political causes of pressure, there is another 
cause of a more profound nature, the rapid 
growth of population. Strange as it may 
seem, the very poverty of Italy increases 
the tendency to a high birthrate, and the 
rate is highest in the very districts where 
The 


birth rate is nearly the highest in Europe, 


illiteracy and poverty are greatest. 


and only the great number of deaths pro- 
duced by poverty and unsanitation prevents 
the increase of population from exceeding 
that of the more rapidly growing countries 
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of Germany, Great Britain and Scandinavia. 
It is not among those classes and nations, 
like the middle classes and the thrifty peo- 
ple of France, that the largest number of 
children are born, but it is among those 
ignorant and low-standard peoples to whom 
the future offers no better prospect for their 
children than for themselves. Early mar- 
riages and large families are both a result 
and a cause of poverty. Parts of Lombardy 
and Venetia have a thicker population than 
any other European country except Belgium, 
which is really not a country but a manu- 
facturing center of Europe. In general, 
the density of population in Italy is far in 
excess of that of Germany or Austria or 
France.* Emigration is the only immediate 
relief from this congestion. All other reme- 
which operate through raising the 
intelligence and the standards of living, 
require years for appreciable results, but 
meanwhile the persistent birth rate crowds 


dies, 


new competitors into the new openings and 
multiplies the need of economic and _politi- 
cal reforms before they can be put into 
effect. Emigration is a relief ready at hand, 
and for Italy it is more than a lessening 
of population—it is also a means of reve- 
nue for the mother country. For it is esti- 
matéd that the peasants in foreign countries 
send back to their families and relatives 
$30,000,000 to $80,000,000 each year, and 
many of them return with what to them is a 
fortune, and with new ideas of industry and 
progress, to purchase and improve a farm 
It is 
said that already there are several small 
country towns in Southern Italy which have 


and cottage for their declining years. 


risen from squalor, to something of pros- 
perity through the money and influence of 
those who have come home.t This tem- 
porary emigration is probably over 150,000 
each year, who go abroad or to adjoining 
countries expecting to return. 

Besides this temporary emigration, there 
is an equally large permanant emigration. 
This is of two kinds, almost as entirely 
distinct from each other as the emigration 


*King and Okey, page 311. 
+King and Okey, page 313. 
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from two separate nations. The North 
Italian is an educated, skilled artisan, com- 
ing from a manufacturing section and largely 
from the cities. The South Italian is an 
illiterate peasant from the great landed 
estates, with wages less than one-third his 
northern compatriot. Unhappily for us, 
the North Italians do not come to the 
United States in considerable numbers, but 
they betake themselves to Argentina, Uru- 





THE SICILIAN TYP 


From Ripley's ‘Races of Europe.” Courtesy D. Appleton & Co. 
guay and Brazil in about the same numbers 
as the South Italians come to us. It is 
estimated that in those three countries there 
are 3,000,000 Italians in a total population 
of 23,000,000, and they are mainly derived 
from the north of Italy. Surrounded by 
the unenterprising Spanish and Portuguese, 
they have shown themselves to be the 
industrial leaders of the country. Some of 
the chief buildings, banks, flour mills, tex- 
tile mills, and a majority of the wheat farms 
of Argentina belong to Italians. They are 
one-third of the population of Buenos Ayres 
and own one-half of the commercial capital 
of that city. They become members of 
parliament, lawyers and engineers, and an 
Italian has been president of the Republic 
of Argentina, while other Italians have been 


ministers of war and education. While 


these North Italians, with their enterprise, 
intelligence, and varied capacities, go to 
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South America, we receive the South 
Italians who are nearly the most illiterate of 
all immigrants at the present time, the most 
subservient to superiors, the lowest in their 
standards of living, and at the same time 
the most industrious and thrifty of all 


common laborers. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. Relation of Immigration to Industrial Pros- 
perity. Prices and Immigrants. Per- 
iods of culmination and declination, 

II. Predominant Races of Immigrants prior to 1880. 


The Irish. Famine, landlordism, race 
oppression. 
The Germans. Political oppression. Liber- 


alism, springing from the middle classes. 

The English. Scandinavians, Norwegians. 

III. Changing character of European Immigra- 
tion since 1880. 


1. Western to South and Eastern Europe. 

2. Protestant to Catholic Europe. 

3- Popular governments to absolute gov- 
ernments. 

4. Educated to illiterate. 

5. Progressive industry to primitive industry. 

6. Teutonic races to Latin, Slav and 
Semitic. 

IV. The Italians. 

Remarkable fluctuations and increase in 

numbers. 


Southern rather than northern Italians. 

Economic conditions of Italy, cost of living, 
taxes. 

Army and navy. 

Growth of population. 

Temporary and permanent migration. 
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OR more than a century before the 
annexaticz of Hawaii to the United 
States, it was evident to the states- 
man and student of international 
politics that the Hawaiian Islands 
must eventually come under the control of 
one of the great world powers—some Euro- 
pean nation or the United States. As the 
most strategic point in the Pacific, it is the 
inevitable naval base and coaling station for 
the world power whose interests lie on both 
shores of the Pacific. 

A visit to the Hawaiian Islands may be 
almost said to begin and end with the city 
of Honolulu. The three large and several 
smaller islands of the group, which were 
formerly known as the Sandwich Islands, 
have many natural attractions and historical 
associations, but Honolulu, the ‘‘Pearl of 
the Pacific,’’ lying at the foot of picturesque 
hills, and in a most beautiful natural setting, 
is the point of prime interest. 

The steamer from San Francisco first 
sights Hawaiian land at the ill-fated Molokai, 
the dreary island which harbors the lepers 
and which was the scene of the heroic life 
and death of Father Damien. The large 
island of Oahu is next seen, and, when the 
famous Diamond Head is passed, the beau- 
tiful metropolis comes into view. 





Honolulu is full of Americans and prog- 
For centuries the capital of the 
Hawaiian kings, with their interesting his- 
tory and civilization, it has now become a 
modern city full of bustle and industry. In 
1816, it was a mere fishing village, but each 


ress. 


year since it has grown in importance com- 
mercially and strategically. 

The fruit, sugar and rice business of the 
islands is centered at Honolulu. Every year 
education is advancing and the value of 
agricultural products has more than doubled 
during the past three years. 

Since the American occupation several 
iron works have been started and there are 
now fairly good railroads on the islands. 
The recent inauguration of the Pacific cable, 
with Honolulu as a half-way station, will no 
doubt make the islands of still greater inter- 
national importance. Only a few weeks ago 
it was announced that the wireless telegraph 
system had been extended to all the islands 
of the group. 

The early history of the islands is really a 
story of heroic missionary labor, and relig- 
ious influence has been so potent in the 
development of Hawaii that today most of 
the wealth and power is in the hands of 
Christian and evangelical people. Hawaii 
has-a race problem, as one can readily see 
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SUGAR CANE PLANTATION IN THE HAWAILAN ISLANDS 


Courtesy of Monarch Book Company. 


by a glance at the workers in its sugar fields. 
‘The Kanaka, the original inhabitant, an 
amiable, gentle and hospitable Malay, but 
having all the faults and weaknesses of his 
race, is now facing industrial and racial 
extinction from the Chinese and Japanese 
labor invasion, for these two races already 
make up one-half of the population of the 
islands. At one period of the last century, 
the population steadily declined and the 
islands seemed unlikely to have a future. 
So far as the native population is concerned 
this still continues, but, since the census of 
1890, the increase in foreign population has 
been very remarkable and the political dis- 
turbance of the past decades seems to indi- 
cate a growing spirit of enterprise. 

In the few days required for travel 
throughout the group, the patriotic Hawaiian 
guide will show you mary points of interest 
and you will not soon forget Waikiki, the 
Brighton, or Coney Island, of Hawaii, the 
three famous volcanoes, Mauna Loa, and 
Mauna Kea, with Kilauea, which enjoys the 
distinction of being the largest active vol- 
cano in the world, and the famous pass of 
Pali, in which Kamehameha, the Hawaiian 
Napoleon, completed the conquest of the 
island of Oahu. Memories of Robert Louis 


Stevenson and his strange romantic stay 
will also linger about the islands. 

The new position of Hawaii as a part of 
the United States brings up an _interest- 
The 
increase of Chinese and Japanese labor was 
due to the unwillingness of the natives and 
Portuguese to do work on the sugar planta- 
tions. But since the United States laws 
forbid the introduction of Chinese labor and 
the bringing in of Japanese under contract, 
the sugar planter is in some perplexity. 


ing problem with respect to labor. 


The negro is suggested as a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty. With him will also 
come a new phase of the race problem. 
Forty-five hundred miles from Honolulu 
we are at the other 
oriental possession of Uncle Sam. 
A visit to the ‘‘Islas Filipinas’ 
out of the reach of the American of moderate 
means. By taking advantage of reduced 
rates and the improving transportation 
schedules he can, with a minimum expense of 
time and money, see the famous group with 
hisown eyes. The cost could be kept within 
the thousand dollar mark, and the trip need 
not cover more than a season. Twenty 


is Manila and then 


, 


is not 


days will take him from Seattle or San 
Francisco to the harbor of Manila, and a 
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THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII—“OLD GLORY” HOISTED AT HONOLULU 
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few days additional will give him the privi- 
lege of ascending a Hawaiian volcano, 
viewing the toy government of Guam, or 
exploring the shops of Nagasaki and Hong- 
Kong. 

And if he lands 
months of December, January or February, 
he will find the weather delightful. Earlier 
than this it is likely to be decidedly damp. 


Later on it becomes uncompromisingly dry. 


in the islands in the 


There is always sunshine, however, for even 
in the rainy season the clouds seldom hold 
their veil over the sun for more than a day 
at a time and usually for a few hours only. 
In an experience of fifteen months, I lost the 
sun only once for a period of over three days. 

The tourist usually approaches'the Phil- 
ippines from the direction of Hong-Kong or 
Singapore, and the first effect of the rising 
coast of Luzon is strikingly mountainous 
although no single peak passes the 8,000 fout 
mark. At the last stretch of the nearing 
vessel a gap in the coast range shows itself, 
divided into four and eight-mile channels 


by famous little Corregidor and inviting to 
the magnificent bay within. 

It is twenty-seven miles past this fortified 
entrance to the city of Manila itself, lying 
out on the graceful circle of its land-locked 
sea upon an unsurpassed site for a metrop- 
olis. ‘*Back over the bay, 
the west, bold Corregidor has 
dwindled to a dot... From the triple 
peak of the Cavité range on the south of 


twenty-six 
miles to 


the entrance, the circle of the shore sweeps 
grandly around to the city, its distant 
blues 
with punctuating 
the shore-line, marking the stone church 
At Manila 
itself the country flattens out into a monoto- 


changing to warm sunlit greens 


occasional white dots 


towers of clustering pueblos. 


nous level, but some miles back of the city 
rise several beautiful peaks. 
the north, the shore-line disappears alto- 
gether beneath the curvature of the bay, and 
seeming to stand directly out of the water 
the peculiar sugar-loaf of Arayat challenges 


Turning to 


admiration. ‘To the west of Arayat the 
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shore-line reappears in the Zambales range, 
flowing in rocky waves against the sky, 
which, finally closing down on the bay, form 
the northern jaw of the harbor entrance and 





TYPE OF HIGH CLASS WOMAN, MANILA 


Courtesy of Monarch Book Company. 


terminate near Corregidor in the graceful 
peak of Mariveles.’’ 

If Paris is France, far more emphati- 
cally is Manila Luzon, and it is an educa- 
tion in Filipino life and tradition for the 
tourist to spend a liberal number of his 
limited days among its 270,000 people. 

The city is a patchwork of streets and 
canals. Its most ancient quarter is Tondo, 
the purely Tagalo part of the city, where a 
mass of bamboo houses set up on stilts and 
thatched with ‘‘nipa’’ leaves, stretches back 
confusingly from the row of fishing sloops 


along its natural beach. This quarter is 
only relieved in its yellow-brown color 
monotony by the high white adobe 
church that the friars have added to the 
landscape. 

It was at Tondo that General Legaspi 
landed in 1571 and entered into a treaty 
with the native king, gaining permission to 
establish a colony just south of the Pasig 
River in close proximity. This trading and 
military colony, growing steadily ever since, 
now strongly walled, moated and gated, 
packed solidly with imposing convents, 
numerous churches of rival monastic orders 
and barracks and palaces for the civil and 
military administration, lies calmly on the 
shore of the bay, odorous of the fanatical, 
romantic past, a feudal city under a tropical 
sun. 

A third quarter of the present metrop- 
olis owes its existence to commercial needs. 
Foreign merchants, Chinese traders, and 
ambitious natives finding the old Manila 
filled with friars and officials and too 
restricted by its walls for convenient trading. 
gradually lined the opposite or north bank 
of the Pasig with warehouses for tobacco, 
sugar and hemp and built hotels, retail 
shops and docks, until the thatched roofs of 
Tondo and the red tile roofs of Manila 
proper were joined by the corrugated iron 
roofing of the new Manila, or Binondo. 
Contemporaneous with the growth of 
Binondo came the gradual drift of thou- 
sands of additional natives, working in the 
warehouses or on the dock and harbor 
improvements and living in the quarters of 
Sampaloc, Santa Cruz and Quiapo. The 
breeze could not pass the walls of Old 
Manila. It therefore became necessary to 
erect a fashionable residence quarter on 
higher, freer ground, and thus San Miquel 
came into existence. Last of all, the city 
completed itself by laying out the famous 
Luneta to the south of the walled city and 
running suitable boulevards to it from 
Binondo and the bridges over the Pasig 
around both the land and sea walls of the 
old city. Other quarters of more regular 
shape and containing many pleasant Flipino 

















homes of the better sort arose around this 
new pleasure ground, calling themselves 
Ermita and Malate. Thus Manila grew up. 

As soon as the tourist has passed the 
customs and made 
with the sense of being located, he should 
cross the Bridge of Spain in a rattling old 
native guilez, a kind of pony “inrikisha 
without springs, and enter the precincts of the 
Old City. Here he will feel, in spite of the 
necessary adaptation of the architecture to 
Filipino needs (low enough to stand earth- 
quakes, high enough to avoid ground fevers), 
that he is back in pre-Reformation days. 
Heavy, gloomy effects in church architec- 
ture supply the leading tones gray and 
The interior of the Jesuit Church is 
rich and impressive, the architecture of 
the Dominican is graceful and strong. He 
may visit the museum, the governor- 
general’s palace, now the center of Ameri- 


himself comfortable 


grim. 


can civil administration, ride in his gui/ez 
over the stone pavements, buy beautiful lace 
of the interesting sisters at the convents, 
look askance at the medieval gowns of the 
Franciscans and Benedictine frairs or take a 
meal at a Spanish cafe and even dare a shave 
in the Spanish barber shop on the Callé Real, 
half wondering why the Weyler-like man 
officiating does not cut the throat of the 
wicked A walk around the 
walls must not be omitted and should be 
taken at the late afternoou. There will be 


Americano. 





TYPICAL HOME OF A WEALTHY RESIDENT 
OF MANILA 


the old bronze culverins to examine and the 
frairs will be out in groups taking their 
constitutionals either on the walls or on the 
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spacious convent roofs, and soon the splendor 
will flood the sky, reflect in the bay and 
change the mountains into an enchanted 
paradise. 

Only one vision can excel Manila Bay at 
seven o’clock in the evening, and that is the 





A PUSLIC READER IN THE CITY OF MANILA 
Courtesy of Monarch Book Company. 


same place at nine o’clock. ‘Then the stars 
are marching above the Luneta and the 
boulevard lamps are glowing through the 
palms. The ship lights twinkle in the 
anchorage and a mass of them marks the 
naval station at Cavité six miles over the 
water, 

‘*Take me back Manila way 

Where the fleet at anchor lay, 

Don’t you see the lights a twinkling 

From Cavité cross the bay? 

From Cavité cross the bay— 

Where the sunset colors play 

Clouds of opal, gold and sapphire 

Witchery of the dying day.”’ 

Even nearer the Hotel Oriente than the 

delights of the walled city are the seductions 
of the Chinese and native shops along Callé 
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Rosario where the crowds of soldiers, 
Filipinos in elaborate city or primitive 
country costumes, and Spanish and foreign 
residents, jostle one another good-naturedly 
and dispute the way with water buffa- 
loes, native rigs, a horse car line and 





JOHN CHINAMAN IN MANILA 


Courtesy of Monarch Book Company, 


occasional army wagons. Rosario is the 
place to buy the necessitiés of Filipino 
middle class life, and the famous fina 
and jusi cloth should attract the tourist’s 
attention, The European shops are on 
the Escolta just around the corner, and 
here are several blocks of good stores; 
jewelers, druggists, Indian goods, Japanese 
bazaars, clothing, confectionery, etc. 

An additional interest of the city is the 


Tondo native bazaar housed in a large 
government building, filled twice a week 
with strange sounds and sights and affording 
endless opportunity for the natives to buy, 
sell, haggle and gossip. One must not fail 
to weave himself into this pandemonium 
and should come through it laden with 
souvenirs. 

The evening band concerts on the Luneta 
are just the opposite of the Tondo market 
scenes. Here a native or American band 
plays under the incandescent lights, while 
an endless chain of vehicles passes slowly 
through the park, bearing the more fortu- 
nate of Manila’s population—the ladies 
bareheaded in the delightful evening air and 
dressed as a rule in white, accompanied by 
escorts in all their bravery of American, 
Spanish or Filipino evening dress. In Span- 
ish days these evening concerts were often 
followed the next morning by the shooting 
of a batch of insurgent prisoners on the 
same spot. Here in the Luneta fell Rizal, 
the novelist patriot of the Philippines, and 
many others who hated Spain. No traces 
of these ‘atrocities remain. Even the old 
battery of Krupp guns that threatened 
Admiral Dewey’s fleet has been shoveled 
bodily away and its site carefully parked. 

Cavité is only seven miles from Manila, 
lying to the west and a little south on a nar- 
row fishhook promonotory extending into 
the bay. It contains a naval depot and a 
famous old parade ground bordered by 





LUZON’S ONLY RAILROAD—MANILA AND 
DAGUPAN RAILWAY 
ancient walls pierced with unpleasant look- 
ing dungeons in which countless tragedies 
have been enacted, Just off shore from 
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the trim little town there are still to be seen 
a few reminders of Admiral Dewey’s devas- 
tating visit—twisted funnels and battered 
railings of partly submerged Spanish gun- 
boats. It will not belong, however, before 
these will all be raised and placed in com- 
mission by the American naval experts. 
The tower of the church of San Pedro still 
shows the autograph of the American gun- 
ners. 

It is at Cavité that the American squadron 
in Asiatic waters makes its rendezvous, 
although the government finds a better har- 
bor up the coast of Luzon at Olongapo, 
or Subig, and it is believed that Cavité will 
soon lose the activity of its navy-yard. 
This is largely due to its shallow anchorage. 
Even Manila is handicapped by the neces- 
sity of transferring all cargoes from the 
larger steamers from ship to shore by light- 
The new artificial 
basin at the mouth of the Pasig will, how- 


ers or native cascos. 
ever, eventually permit vessels of heavy 
draught to run alongside the docks. 
Another side trip of interest from Manila 
would be a visit to the little island of Cor- 
regidor. The cool breath of the China Sea 
circulating around its bluffs has caused its 
selection as a convalescent hospital site for 
the debilitated of the army and civilservice. 
From the hospital buildings and neat little 
native village at the beach a white sea gravel 
path, built by Carlist prisoners in olden 
days, winds up through rich growth to the 
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Corregidor beacon which at night searches 
the sea with an eye that reaches forty miles 
toward China. 
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Manila, too, is a good point of departure 
for an extended northern trip over the 
Manila and Dagupan Railway—a line oper- 
ated by English capital. The depot is in 
Tondo, hours enables one to 
reach the northern terminus at Dagupan, 124 


and a few 


A NATIVE PADRE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Courtesy of Monarch Book Company. 


miles from the metropolis. This trip car- 
ries the traveler through the densely popu- 
lated Pampanga lowlands showing a vast 
checker-board of rice fields, banked up to 
hold the rains. Some of the towns on the 
line are fairly large,—Angeles, for exam- 
ple, having fully 10,000 inhabitants. Tarlac 
was the headquarters of Aguinaldo for 
some weeks, and almost every bamboo 
town along the route witnessed a sharp 
fight between ‘nsurrectos and Americanos. 
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During the military operations for a time 
the road was operated by the American 
troops. Although the road-bed is good and 
the rolling stock could be worse, the pro- 
verbial Yankee recklessness caused a run 





WATER CARRIERS IN THE PHILIPPINE 


without disaster from Manila to Dagupan to 
be referred to, by residents of Manila, as 
‘tan accident.”’ 

Now the tourist will be surprised to see 
a Filipinoin engineer’s jumpers, and another 
will ask for his ticket with truly conven- 
tional nonchalance. The Americanization 
of the islands will be very evident along 
this route. Bootblacks, paper boys and 
ice-cream venders will give you a taste of 
borrowed New York impudence, and even 
lunches of native and American foods will 
be pressed at you through the car windows 
at the stations. There is no better way, 
however, to get a fairly correct impression 
of the country and its outward life, espe- 
cially if time is very limited, than by trav- 
eling along this lone little Filipino rail- 
road, stopping, if possible, at one or two of 
the larger towns and resuming the journey 
the following day. At several of these 
towns there are imposing churches and 
Dagupan boasts of a very fine hospital, 
formerly aconvent. The scenery along the 
Lingayan Gulf is very pleasant, as there are 
many groves of banana, betel and cocoanut 
palms on the shores. 


By leaving the railroad at Bautista and 
traveling overland on pony-back to Car- 
ranglan nestling in the foothills of the Cen- 
tral Cordilleras, and thence over the rugged 
but charming pass of the Caraballa Sur to 
the plateau town of Solafio, a great deal of 
interesting experience is secured—scenic 
splendors of mountain and tropical forest, 
cold, sparkling streams flowing out over the 
winding trail at frequent intervals, dangers 
of mountain brigands, and, finally, the 
pretty bamboo hedges and houses of Solajfio 
with its population, half [ocane-Filipino 
and half Igorrote, a race still primitive in 
dress, carrying spears and bows about in 
the peaceful village streets, wearing ear- 
rings and smoking pipes. The Igorrotes 
are larger than the Filipinos, asa rule, and 
remind one very much of the South Ameri- 
can Indians. From this point northward 
to the extreme tip of the island it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 of them live scattered 
through the mountains, almost untouched by 
Catholicism or Spanish civilization. In 
physical aspect, dialect and customs they 
differ radically from the Filipino and even 
vary among themselves. Some, such as 
those at Solafio, are tractable and kind. 
Others are fierce head-hunters, preying upon 
their Filipino neighbors in the lowlands 





HOME OF AGUINALDO AT CAVITE VIEJO 


along the Cagayan or in the isolated villages 
of Abra province. 

If time permits, the tourist should not 
return from Solafio directly to Manila. In 
crossing the Caraballa Sur he has sur- 
mounted his greatest obstacle and he should 
naw proceed over the native trails in the 
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Magat Valley, through Nueva Viscaya 
province, making bargains for pony relays 
with the suave and courteous local pres- 
identes, until he strikes the upper waters 
of the Rio Grande de Cagayan at Echague. 
He will doubtless find an American garrison 
here and should rest a day or two before 
descending the 200 miles of, river to its 
mouth. At only one season of the year 
can the flat-bottomed mail steamer, hardly 
more than an Ohio River ‘‘towboat,’’ 
ascend the Cagayan as far as Cauayin, sev- 
eral miles below Echague. It is generally 
safer to reckon on making the trip from 
Echague to Ilagan by native bamboo boat 
or casco. This is a lazy and, under 
some circumstances, exasperating voyage, 
for Filipinos cannot be hurried and shoals 
are numerous in the upper reaches of the 
river. 

The Cagayan Valley is not thickly popu- 
lated and, in its upper regions, reminds one 
much of the pampas steppes of our own 
Texas. Deer are plentiful and many 


natives make a living by hunting. In Isabella 
province a very fine tobacco is grown, and 
you may often see natives puffing at a cigar 
fourteen inches long and a full inch in diam- 
eter. The bulk of the crop is sold in 
European markets. A stop should be made 
at Tuguegarao, interesting on account of its 
convents and churches. From this point 
down the Cagayan is truly noble in dimen- 
sion and with its framing hills etched in 
blue on the horizon and the nearer 
distance filled with cultivated tobacco or 
rice lands, or feathery chaotic thickets of 
bamboo—the broad sweep of the current 
and the strange craft on its surface—cer- 
tainly the experience repays the inconveni- 
ence involved in enjoying it. 

Aparri, at the mouth of the river, is not 
at all imposing, as it has had to change its 
town site whenever the Cagayan became 
eccentric, but it is of growing importance 
and will eventually be linked with Manila 
by rail. Itis a port of some activity, and 
the tourist will not have to pass many days 
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GRINDING CORN FOR BREAD, LUZON 


Courtesy of Monarch Book Company. 


without an opportunity to return to Manila 
by water along the west coast of Luzon, 
utilizing the brief stops at provincial capitals, 
such as Vigan, to learn a little about the 
Ilocanes, who differ only in dialect and 
minor customs from the Tagalos. If the 
steamer stops a day or two at Vigan, a trip 
shoyld be taken up the wild gorge of the 
swift Abra. A _ military road has been 
blasted out of the cafion side and the trip 
can now be made with little discomfort. 
It will give an opportunity to visit a set- 
tlement of Tinguane Indians, very similar in 
appearance to our own Indians, living quietly 
apart some fifteen miles up the river. The 
mountain scenery is rather impressive; par- 
ticularly the peak of Bulagao. These peaks 
do not reach any great height, however. 

After touching at Vigan your ‘*cockroach 
steamer,’’ as Robert Louis Stevenson would 
call it, will probably put her nose into one 
or two of the smaller places and then steer 
through to Manila, which you will see with 
a feeling of getting home again. 

A much easier trip is the circuit of the 
inland lake (Laguna de Bay) back of Manila. 


This body of water is twenty-five miles long 
by twenty-one miles wide, and has no little 
traffic across its surface, with many villages 
on its rim. 

Forty miles south of Manila is Bom Bom 
Lake, and upon an island in its midst is 
the famous steaming crater of Taal, rising 
less than 1,000 feet from the water, 
but having a very destructive disposition. 
Several parties of tourists have dared the 
local superstitions as well as the noxious 
fumes and liquid mud and have gazed into 
its deep heart, estimated at some 850 feet. 
Another volcano, more savage in_ its 
recorded history, and more beautiful in 
shape, a perfect cone, is Albay, 7,786 feet 
high. ‘The forests climb its sides for fully 
2,000 feet, and the scoria above is con- 
stantly being augmented. It is, however, 
200 miles southeast from Manila and hence 
out of common tourist travel. It is now 
comparatively quiet. 

Luzon is a noble island. Its size is 
imposing only because of the difficulties of 
travel it presents, but the variety of scenery, 
population and even climate, make it 

















the American 
We must leave it, 


increasingly attractive to 
exiles who live upon it. 
however, with a single word about its most 
ancient race, the Negritos. Feeble bands 
of these stunted, black, curly-haired sav- 
ages still linger in out-of-the-way places. 
They are of the great Negro family, but are 
its most pathetic and pitiable contingent. 
Rapidly decreasing in number, they will 
soon cease to remind one of that ancient 
time when the noble archipelago 
undisturbed by Malay, Mongol or Euro- 
pean, and their own race was supreme in 
all its fields and mountains. 

alluring name and is the 


was 


Iloilo is an 
second city of 
It is only 250 
that the time element is not large unless 
addicted to stopping at 
Even this is 


commerce in the islands. 


miles south of Manila, so 


your steamer is 


unimportant towns en route. 
not an unmixed evil and may give a hur- 
ried traveler something of an idea of 
Marinduque, Masbate, Tablas, Romblon, 
Samar and other Visayan islands. This 
voyage through the Sea of Mindoro, first 
along the impressive coast of the island of 
the same name and then through a medley of 
islands, is, granting one has suitable weather 
conditions, as charming as can be imagined. 

The anchorage at [Iloilo is in a deep 
strait which the island of 
Guimaras from the low sandy point upon 
which the city is built. Schooners and 
small steamers only can ascend the Jaro 


separates 





NATIVE QUARTERS, ILOILO 


River and discharge at the docks. While 
lloilo in itself is somewhat disappointing, 


having 


only 10,000 population, it -is 
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important as the commercial center of all 
the Visayas. Into Iloilo comes Panay rice, 
Cebu hemp, and other 
varied products, to be reshipped to Singa- 
pore, Manila or Europe. In addition to its 
native quarter and its Chinese street, there are 
a few English and Spanish stores, a cable 
office (under English control) large ware- 
houses and several poor hotels and res- 


Negros sugar, 





STATUE OF MAGELLAN, MANILA 


with Iloilo 
hotels is intimate and I wish the limits of 


taurants. My acquaintance 
this article would permit my dragging you 
through a Spanish bill-of-fare at one of the 
local fondas. 

If the season is propitious, the tourist 
should take a bicycle ride out into the sur- 
rounding villages, at least through Jaro to 
Santa Barbara or Cabatuan. Panay island 
is very largely under cultivation and the 
suggested trip would give a good impres- 
sion of the Visayan at his work and in his 
home. Every Visayan town, and for that 
matter, every Ilocane or Tagalo town, is 
built upon the same plan. First there is 
the (or Plaza) around 
which are erected the church, the 
vento (priest’s house), the tribunal, and 
the homes of the wealthier. Back of these 
is a mass of bamboo houses generally strag- 


village square 
con- 
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MARKET STREET IN JARO, PANAY 
Courtesy of Monarch Book Company. 


gling along the trails or roads that center 
to the plaza from the surrounding country. 
Near the coast the better houses are some- 
times roofed with corrugated iron to the 
easier withstand the heavy rains. In these 
better class homes, usually owned by Span- 
ish or partly Spanish people, the furniture 
is often made on European models and an 
American is sometimes surprised to find 
himself sitting in an ebony chair and _rest- 
ing his feet upon a mahogany floor, sipping 
chocolate with a swarthy Filipino, who is 
dressed elaborately in black coat, faultless 
tie and vest, white duck trousers and 
French shoes, and enjoying his scented 
cigarette. The bulk of the people, how- 
ever, are very poor and live very simply. 
Their houses are built upon bamboo stilts 
instead of stone foundations, their floors 
are of split bamboo, their roofs are thatch, 
and their stairs but ladders. They burn 
cocoanut oil, eat rice, drink cocoanut palm 
cider, known as /wéda, and sit and sleep 
on the floor. A visitor will find them 
courteous and curious, strangely like chil- 


dren in their elemental qualities. They are 
loving at one time, distrustful at another, 
always apt to change, apparently fickle. 
yet never really so. A volume could be 
written on the Visayans or Tagalos, their 
characteristics, their village life and cus- 
toms, and there is very much to interest an 
outsider in their simple home routine. 
Their shrines, their fes/as, their markets, 
their marriages, traditions, loves and hates 
are all inviting our thought and our counsel. 

Three miles to the west of Iloilo is the 
quaint little town of Molo and from its 
humble homes you can hear, at any time 
during the day except the long noon 
siesta, the rattle of the old-fashioned looms, 
making the far-famed jwsi cloth, partly 
vegetable fiber and partly silk. Opposite 
Iloilo, across the strait, is the resort island 
of Guimaras where more constant breezes 
seem to sweep and every evening as the 
sun drops into the Sulu Sea the strange 
bird-like froas of the fishermen and 
merchants cross in flocks through the soft 
light to the bungalows at Salak Dako. 
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From the port of Iloilo one can easily 
reach Bacolod, the capital of beautiful 
Negros island, whose three stately peaks, 
are always visible from the city, the central 
one sometimes quietly smoking like a con- 
tented chieftain. Bacolod is in the sweep 
of the great sugar plantations for which 
Negros is famous. Iloilo is also a depart- 
ing point for Cebu, the capital of the island. 
It was at Cebu that Magellan, the dis- 
coverer of the islands, first landed, and on 
an islet off the town a stone marks the 
place of his tragic death. Asa result the 
Jesuits who followed the early Spanish dis- 
coverers soon made Cebu a proselyting 
center and today it is the most Roman- 
istic of the towns outside of Old Manila. 
One of its churches contains an image 
of the Holy Child dropped directly from 
heaven. In the harbor under the water, is 
found the beautiful natural curiosity, the 
so-called ‘‘Venus vase’’ or sea-spider’s 
home. I understand that it is found 
nowhere else in the world. Z 

From Cebu one may branch away to wild 
Samar or Leyte, but the more traveled 
route will take one past Bohol to the great 
irregular mass of Mindanao, an island of 
mystery and unexplored resources. The 
Catholic Filipinos are numerous along the 
north and west coasts, and are mainly 
Visayans attracted southward by a less 
crowded land than Panay or Cebu. The 
characteristic inhabitant, however, is the 
Mohammedan Moro, who is simply a Fili- 
pino who has brought over with him in 
past centuries from Borneo the faith, fierce- 
ness and intractability of Mahomet’s propa- 
ganda. He is turbaned and draped instead 
of being dressed, and thrusts his sash full of 
cutlery. He clusters thickly along the 
south and east coasts, is particularly supreme 
in the Lake Lanao region, and, of course, 
prevails in the little islands of the Sulu 
archipelago, the stepping stones over which 
he came from Borneo. The same social 
conditions prevail as in Java and Suma- 
tra, although, there is far less develop- 
ment.~ Slavery and polygamy are present 
institutions. 


The sultans are numerous and 


only of late have they acknowledged the 
American sovereignty. Even at this writ- 
ing large garrisons are posted in the Moro 
country ready for instant operations. In 
past centuries the Moro was the terror of 
the more northern Filipinos and old stone 
towers are found along the southern shore 
of Panay from which sentinels were wont to 
watch the sea and to which villagers and 
fishermen hastily fled at the first alarm of 
pirate proas. 

The tourist will, of course, wish to visit 
the island sultanate of Jolo and, if possible, 
view the amusing retinue of its monarch. 
As to Mindanao itself, a glance at the map 
will show that it holds out to the adventur- 
ous or scientific an alluring field for explora- 
tion. Among its mountains rises Apo, a 
volcanic mass of over 10,000% feet, and 
Malindang, between 8,oco and 9,000 feet 
high. Its eccentric shape has had a good 
deal to do with its undeveloped condition 
and it has no natural site for a metropolis. 

Before turning north an attempt should 
be made to visit the Lake Lanao region, 
where, but a few months ago, the Moro 
rebellion was crushed by a punitive expedi- 
tion under Captain Pershing. This region is 
now accessible by military road from either 
Iligan or Bislog. The chief advantage of such 
a trip would be an acquaintance with the Moro 
at first hand and a view of the most famous 
cataract in the whole archipelago.. The 
Moro alphabet is very similar to the Hebrew 
and the nomenclature is thoroughly Semitic. 
It is somewhat disconcerting to meet Joseph 
under a mango treew ith a reese in his belt 
or David playing Moro checkers and spitting 
red betel nut juice from a stained mouth. 

The common steamer routes are Iloilo, 
Cebu, Surigao, Iligan, Zamboanga, Jolo and 
thenreturn. The isolated island of Palawan 
is usually ignored. The map will show it to 
be a mountain range with almost no flank- 
ing lowlands. Its remote position, its lack 
of good harbors or broad valleys have kept 
it sparsely inhabited and generally avoided. 
Its small trade is carried on chiefly with 
Borneo and Iloilo. During the~ Spanish 
regimé the northern end of the island was 
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occupied as a penal settlement. The tour- 
ist will hardly find himself repaid for the 
time necessary to visit it, but will as a rule 
leave Jolo for Iloilo or Manila where he 
may take a choice of routes back to his own 
land, via Singapore, Port Said and Gibral- 
tar, via Hong-Kong, Nagasaki, and 
Unalaska, or by way of Guam (or Samoa) 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

In saying farewell to the beautiful Paitip- 
pines few tourists fail to experience regret. 
The last flickerings of the war are dying 
out, and the archipelago scattered over the 
beautiful southern seas, with its contradic- 
tory, puzzling, interesting life, dozing in 
siesta, stirring at labor, recreating at the 
call of the evening breezes, is, after all 
deductions have been made, a pleasing 
land. It will not be far from the heart of 
the traveler to offer a prayer for God’s 
blessing upon Malaysia. 


PRONUNCIATION 


[The Spanish spoken in the Philippines is not 
pure Castilian. It is more like the Mexican 
Spanish, e¢. g., c before e and i in the Castilian is 
always pronounced th, the Filipinos always pro- 
nounce it s. } 


Arayat—ahr-ay-at. 
Armita—air-mee-tah. 
Betel—éee-tl. 
Binondo—bee-non -clo. 
Cayayan—kah-gay-yan. 
Calle Real—fo//-yeh ray-a/ (Callé is the Spanish 
for street). 
Carranglan—kah-rang-/an. 
Cavité—kah-vee-tay. 
Cebu—see-d00 (Spanish—/iay-boo). 
Cordilleras—kor-dill-ya-az 
Corregidor—koh-ray-i-dor. 
Dagupan—dah-gu-fahn. 
Damien—dah-mee-en 
Echague—ay-shahg-ay. 
Escolta—es-co/-tah. 
Guimaras—gwee-mah-rahs. 
Hawaii—hah-wy-e. 
Hawaiian—hah-wy-yan. 
Hilo —ee-lo. 
Igorrote—ee-gohr-roh-tay. 
Ilocane—ee-loh-fahn-ay. 
Iloilo—ee-lo-ce-lo. 
Islas Filipinas—ees-lahs fil-i-feen-ahs. 
Jinrikisha—jin-774-i-sha (Japanese ). 
Kalakaua—kal-a-fow-ah. 
Kalauea—kah-/ow-ay-ah. 
Kamehameha—kah-may-hah-may-hah. 
Kanaka—ka-nak-a. 
Kauai—kow-eye. 
Lanai—/ay-nigh. 
Liliuokalani—lee-lee-wo-kah-/a/-nee 
Leyte—/ay-tay. 
Luneta—loo-vay-tah. 
Magellan—mah-je//-an (Portuguese). 


Malate—mah-/a/-tay. 
Mariveles—mah-ree-vay-lees. 
Marinduque—mah-reen-dook-ay. 
Masbate—mahs-éa/-tay. 
Maui-—-mow-ee. 

Mauna Kea—mow-nah £ay-ah. 
Mauna Loa—mow-na /o-ah. 
Mindanao—meen-dan-/-o. 
Mindoro—menn-do-ro. 
Molokai— mo-lo-#igh. 

Nueva Viscaya—noo-ay-vah vees-high-yah. 
Nagasaki—nah-gah-saf-kee (a Japanese seaport). 
Oahu—o0-ah-hoo. 
Oriente—o-ree-en (g)-tay 
Panay—pah-nigh. 
Pasig—fad-sig. 
Quiapo—kee-ah-po. 
Quilez—ee-le (th). 
Rizal—ree-zahl. 
Rosario—ro-sahr-ee-o. 

San Miquel—san mee-£e//. 
Samar—sah-mahr. 
Siesta—see-es-tah. 
Solafio—so-/ahn-yo. 

Subig —soo-beeg. 
Sulu—soo-/oo. 
Sumatra—soo-mah-tra. 
Taal—tahl. 
Tagalo—tah-gi/-lo. 
Waikiki—wy-4zc-kee. 
Zambales—zahm-éah/-ays. 





REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What are the most striking features of the 
Hawaiian Islands? 2. What problems of popula- 
tion do they present? 3. How have they been 
affected by becoming a part of the United States? 
4. Describe the approach to Manila. 5. When 
and by whom was Manila founded? 6. Describe 
the different quarters of the city. 7. What types 
will the traveler meet in a drive through the town? 
8. What varied associations has the Luneta? 9. 
What use is made of Corregidor? 10. Describe 
the journey northward by railway. 11. Whatisthe 
character of the country and its inhabitants north of 
the railway? 12. Describe the trip down the Cagayan 
Valley. 13. Whatattractions has Bom Bom Lake? 
14. What importance Aas Iloilo? 15. Describe 
the native towns of the Visayan islands. 16. 
What historic associations has Cebu? 17. What 
is the character of Mindanao and its people? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. How large are the Philippines as compared 
with this country? 2. What are the chief elements 
of the. Philippine population? 3. What is the 
meaning of **Luzon’’? 4. What are the agricul- 
tural resources of the country? 5. Who isthe 
ruler of all the Moroe in the Philippines? 
6. How is the teaching of religion provided for in 
the new Filipino schools? 
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American Sculptors and Their Art 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL SPIRIT; 
1850-1893 


BY EDWINA SPENCER 


CHARGE frequently brought against 
American art is that of ‘‘cosmo- 


politanism’’ ; but those who make 





this accusation are mistaken in 
their choice of an epithet, for that 

modern art must, of necessity, be cosmo- 
politan, is ‘*comimon to all the world.’’ As 
heir of the ages, it must profit by the 
precious accumulations of every country; 
and, as an important force in our modern 
civilization, it must include those aims and 
interests which will draw into closer sym- 
pathy today’s brotherhood of races. Yet, 
on the other hand, great art must be, as it 
has_ been, frankly 
It must exist, indeed, for the 


always sincerely and 
national. 
sake of giving expression to a nation’s indi- 
viduality ; must be the answer to a call of 
the people, the flowering of a slow patriotic 
growth. 

When Coleridge observed that patriotism 
is the fountain-head of cosmopolitanism he 
flashed that search-light intellect of his upon 
the truth which reconciles these two facts. 
He meant that the power to assimilate the 
best the world has to offer comes by develop- 
ing one’s own tastes and ideals, that, instead 
of being the coat of paint upon a lay-figure, 
genuine cosmopolitanism is the result of per- 
fect mental digestion. 

A realization of this inherent demand for 
self-expression, with an appreciation of the 
value of our identity and the preciousness of 
our birth-right, has set us upon the threshold 
of a great art era. It is the reason why 
sculpture, which, four hundred years before 
Christ, was embodying Greek life and 
thought, to the everlasting glory of Hellas, 


is addressing itself, twenty-three centu- 


ries later, to the perpetuation of American 
ideals, amid a cloud of witnesses undreamed 
of by the Athenians! 

That the development of this national 
spirit did not begin until the second half 
of the nineteenth century, is by no means 
surprising. In reviewing the years of 
growth before 1850, we have found that 
our sculptors were dependent upon Europe, 
not only for their standards, but for their 
inspiration; that many of them lived in 
Italy; and that those of them won repute 
imitated most the Greek 
But how have been 
At that time the country was 


who closely 


models. could it 
otherwise ? 
as sorely lacking in appreciation of, and 
demand for, sculpture as it was in facilities 
This state of 
things, combined with the cheapness of liv- 


for its study and execution. 


ing in Italy, practically enforced as long a 
stay there as possible, and we can scarcely 
wonder that Powers and Greenough, Story, 
Crawford, and the looked upon 
that as the only road to success. Neither 
can we blame them for being in accord with 
the spirit of their day, a day in Europe 
when there was no escape from the thraldom 


rest, 


of Canova and Thorwaldsen, and the wor- 
ship of classicism afforded the sole hope of 
artistic salvation. 

These conditions affected our sculpture 
for years after 1850, but, up to that time 
America had produced nothing of impor- 
tance which could claim to be original, 
nothing which typified our history or 
embodied our traditions and ideals. The 
work of Thomas Ball, combining as it did 


- a knowledge and appreciation of classic art 


with independence of thought and patriotic 








This is the third of a series of articles on ‘‘American Sculptors and Their Art.’’ 
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The first was entitled ‘‘Daniel 
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inspiration, marked the dawning of a new 
period; and a good round date is such a 
comfort to one historically inclined, that 
his thoughtfulness in choosing the exact 
middle of the century for turning from paint- 
ing to sculpture should be gratefully appre- 
ciated. Although the story of Mr. Ball’s 





THOMAS BALL 


life gives other reasons for the making of his 
first portrait bust, in 1851, those who know 
his courteous and kindly disposition can 
but feel that he really intended to show 
special consideration for the needs of the 
historian ! 

Thomas Ball was born in 1819, and 
devoted his early life in Boston to the 
career of a painter, producing, among 
other pictures, a peculiarly appealing 
portrait of his mother. When Jenny Lind 
came to this country in 1851, he had 
just turned his attention to modeling, 
and the deep impression her voice 
made upon him resulted in a little bust 
of the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale’’ which went 
like wild-fire. This was followed by -two 
most successful portraits of Daniel Webster ; 
and he soon became absorbed in sculpture, 
to the complete abandonment of his palette. 


In 1865, he settled in Florence, where he 
later built a beautiful villa next to that of his 
old friend, Mr. Powers. 

But this was not until he had produced 
for America one of the very few great eques- 
trian statues in the world, and placed us in 
that respect, on a par with Europe. It was 
the noble Washington in the Public Gar- 
den, Boston—the first equestrian statue in 
that city—and the sculptor worked upon it 
from 1861 to 1864. Owing to the fact that 
the Ames foundries, where it was to be 
cast, were at this time devoting all their 
resources to the manufacture of guns, it was 
not finished in bronze until after the Civil 
War. 

Few appreciate the fact that the colossal 
height of this monument (sixteen feet, in 
addition to the eighteen-foot pedestal) makes 
a distance of at least one hundred feet 
necessary for seeing it to advantage; and 
how many realize that one of its claims to 
greatness lies in the splendid composition 
which displays such symmetry of man and 
horse at every angle from which it may be 
viewed? It is ‘‘good all round,’’ in more 
senses than one, and, if every American 
could read a description cf the years of labor 
expended upon it, the people would form a 
different conception of what it means to be 
a sculptor! 

Mr. Ball’s interesting autobiography, 
written at the close of his seventieth year, is 
an important contribution to the literature 
of American art; but the extreme modesty, 
which is so marked a characteristic of him, is 
in danger of concealing from some readers 
the extent of his great gifts and the breadth 
of his lovable nature, as well as his dignified 
representation abroad of our youthful Ameri- 
can art. Yet the book, written with a 
noble simplicity, wins our love for the sensi- 
tive, dreamy boy, the artistic youth, who 
‘‘soared and labored and aspired’’ in com- 
pany with George Fuller, the painter and 
the mature sculptor, with his fondness for 
dropping into poetry, and his magnificent 
bass voice, which for years delighted the 
people of Boston. 

In 1897 Mr. Ball returned to America, 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
By Thomas Ball 


and has since lived at Montlair, New Jer- 
sey. His career has been one of consistent 
growth and high purpose; indeed the spirit- 
ual beauty of the man illumines his whole 
personality, like a sunny reflection from 
more than fourscore years of daily ‘‘walk 
with God.’’ 
life, lived to further all that is noble and 


Such a brave, pure and gentle 


true, and to embody, in monumental form, 
the highest ideals of the country that gave it 
birth, lifts us out of the cynicism of the 
times, and makes us thankful that we are 
Americans. 

Before considering Mr. Ball’s position in 
the development of our art, let us speak, for 
a moment, of his coworkers. One of them, 
Erastus Dow Palmer, has lived a long and 
successful life in Albany, New York, where 
he opened his studio half a century ago. 
Mr. Palmer is Mr. Ball’s senior by two 
years, and was over thirty when he essayed 
the cutting of cameo portraits, which he 
gave up, when it began to tell upon his eyes, 
for the serious pursuit of sculpture. He 
has never studied under an instructor, and 
visited Europe after 


his most important, 


In the Public Garden, Boston, 


work was done, yet his great ability and his 
earnest study of nature have produced such 
worthy results as the fine ‘‘White Captive”’ 
in the Metropolitan Museum. He is always 
sincere, and much of his strength lies in the 
American view-point apparent in ‘all his 
work, however fanciful the subject. 

A sculptor whose ideas fell more under 
the domination of classic art was William 
Henry Rinehart (also spelled Rhinehardt), 
of Baltimore, whose the 
‘*Clytie,’’ is in the Peabody Institute of 
that city. There is an especial distinction 
of grace and refinement about his work 


masterpiece, 


that always charms; and his death, at forty- 
nine, put too early an end to a gifted 
career. 

Mr. Rinehart 
years, as did his contemporary, Randolph 
Rogers, the sculptor whe designed those 
bronze doors in the Capitol at Washington 
which depict scenes from the life of Colum- 
Crawford’s Washington monument, at 


lived abroad for many 


bus. 
Richmond, was completed by Mr. Rogers, 
statues of eminent 


who added several 


Virginians; and, from that time until his 
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THE WHITE CAPTIVE 
By Erastus D. Palmer. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 














death, in 1892, he saw our art making steady 
progress toward greatness. 

A man whose work was destined to fur- 
ner this advance appeared in 1860, when 
john Rogers, the sculptor of the ‘‘ Rogers’ 
groups,’’ went to New York, from his home 
in New England, with his little model of 
the ‘‘Slave Market’’ in his trunk. As a boy, 
he had been discouraged by his relatives 
from seriously attempting art, yet had been 
to Italy, in 1850, where he found that the 
only criticisms he could get were based on 
the classic style, which never attracted him. 
He came back and went into business; but 
the old longing for artistic expression finally 
triumphed and he determined to follow the 
promptings of his own individuality, This 
took courage at that time, when there was 
not the slightest precedent to warrant sucha 
style as his. How could he know that his 
simple, sincere work was to do more toward 
educating the people than that of any con- 
temporary sculptor? 

After many trials and failures, he became 
expert in making casts from his models ; and 





TAKING THE OATH AND DRAWING RATIONS 


One of Mr. Rogers’ most popular war-time groups. 


‘*The Slave Market’’ followed by 
‘*Checkers up at the Farm,’’ which was 
instantly appreciated, and of which fve 


was 
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thousand copies were sold. In 1861, came 
‘“‘The Picket Guard’’ and ‘The 
Fire’ in ’62 and ’63, ‘‘The 
Shooters,’’ ‘‘The Union Refugees,”’ 


Camp 
Sharp 
‘One 





JOHN ROGERS 


More Shot,’’ etc. At the close of the war, 
he began to choose familiar subjects from 
every-day life such as ‘The Charity Patient,”’ 
‘‘Weighing the Baby,’’ and ‘‘Coming to 
the Parson,’’ the last, running up to a sale 
of eight thousand copies, being his most 
popular group. 

Altogether the number of copies bought 
throughout the country was eighty thousand ; 
and, owing to the special method of casting 
them, it was early found necessary to pre- 
pare the models, carefully worked up, in 
bronze; so that all the groups made after 
‘*The Union Refugees,”’ 
these bronze models. 
models themselves, owned by Mr. Rogers, 
is absolutely unique; and it is to be hoped 
that one of our ‘‘public-spirited citizens’’ 
will soon wake to this fact and prevail upon 
the sculptor to sell them to him, for presen- 
tation to one of our large museums. 


in 1863, were from 
The collection of the 
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Mr. Rogers’ work has not been confined 
entirely to these statuettes. He has made 
several large groups, and his equestrian 
statue of General John F. Reynolds stands 
in front of the Philadelphia City Hall, while 
his Lincoln, now in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, won the highest award at the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893. However, 
the virile, well modeled, typical statuettes 
are worthy of their fame ; and the most igno- 
rant could never confuse one of the original 
groups with any of the innumerable attempts 
that have been made to imitate them. 

Living, at the age of seventy-four, in his 
beautiful home at New Canaan, Connecticut, 
Mr. Rogers can look back upon a life of 
conscientious service ; and forward to com- 
ing generations who will more and more 
appreciate his unique gifts and his honorable 
part in the development of American sculp- 
ture. 

He is one of the two men who stand forth 
as formative influences, at the beginning of 
this period. Thomas Balland John Rogers, 
while their works are extremely. unlike, 
were at one in their grasp of the fact that it 
is a mistake to attempt reviving the subjects 
and modes of thought belonging to a beau- 
tiful, but outgrown, antiquity; that each 
succeeding age has its own message to 
deliver ; and that an American of the nine- 
teenth century can never produce Greek 
art. Instead of giving their lives to imita- 
tion of what someone else had done, they 
accepted the aid and st*mulus of the past, but 
cast off its fetters, and entered upon their 
glorious birth-right of American themes and 
ideals, as sons of the race, with an inborn 
comprehension and sympathy. 

Ball’s earnest nature held an independence 
and a sturdy patriotism which enabled him to 
live for more than thirty years in the strong- 
hold of classicism without being dominated 
by the antique. Most of his 
inspired by American subjects, and made 


work was 


for the adornment of his native land, while 
his last composition was the elaborate Wash- 
ington monument in Methuen, Massachu- 
setts. The years spent by John Rogers 
upon more intimate and homely themes were 
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equally devoted to his country. It has been 
said that ‘‘he was a man who felt peculiarly 
the stress and press of the days that tried 
men’s souls—felt it as Whittier did in song,’’ 
and with courageous honesty, he turned 
from the uncongenial occupants of Olympus 
to the modern human beings among whom 
his heart belonged. 

At the opening of the period Henry Kirke 
Brown was doing his part in preparing the 
way for this message of nationality ; and 
Erastus Dow Palmer was working along the 
same lines of native inspiration. ‘Then came 
the Civil War; and its effect during the next 
ten years was to intensify in art the grow- 
ing spirit of patriotism. There sprang up a 
universal desire to commemorate our heroes, 
and to symbolize in bronze and marble the 
principles upon which the Union was 
founded. 

Another decade brought the stimulus of 
the Centennial Exposition, and the far- 
reaching influence of its art exhibit. That 
revealed what had been done by our sculp- 
tors, and hinted at the tremendous possi- 
bilities lying dormant in this great land. 
Facing the glorious traditions of the century 
they were celebrating, the people suddenly 
realized a necessity for recording them in 
monumental form. With a vision of the 
country’s unclaimed treasure of heroism and 
beauty, a feeling arose among Americans 
like that expressed by the Irish orator, 
when, in dilating upon a political crisis, he 
asked, ‘‘Is England to stand with her arms 
folded and her hands in her pockets ?’’ 

An impetus was given to sculpture which 
grew steadily stronger, and its brilliant 
result was shown, seventeen years later, at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
Meantime, some of the sculptors. who were 
busy at the opening of the half century had 
died, and others had been at work for 
years their 
There were many, both at home and 
abroad, who, because of the lack of space, 
cannot be mentioned here. A list of them 
and their works will be added to the Jan- 
uary article. 

Among them were 


in the maturity of powers. 


several interesting 
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THE PILGRIM 
By J. Q@. A. Ward. Central Park, New York, 
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COLOSSAL FIGURE OF “POETRY” 
By J. Q. A. Ward. Inthe Library of Congress, Washington. 
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women sculptors; the most famous being 
Miss Harriet Hosmer, in whom Patience 
Wright has a worthy successor. Although 
she was born in 1830, her early career 
closely resembled that of the modern ‘‘bach- 
elor girl’’; for, in order to strengthen her 
delicate constitution, her father, a Con- 
necticut physician, ignored the 
strictures of that day, and encouraged her 
to row, ride, skate and shoot, to climb 
trees and to fill her room with snakes and 
insects. She became skilled in taxidermy, 
and modeled animals in a clay pit in the 


social 


garden. 

Unable to study anatomy in Boston, 
she went to St. Louis, where she was taught 
by Professor McDowell, as were Powers 
and Clevenger before her. Her father 
built her a studio, but in 1852 she voyaged 
to Rome, and lived there for many years, 
working under Gibson, the famous English 
sculptor. During a visit to America in 
1857, she planned a statue of Zenobia, the 
captive queen of Palmyra, walking in the 
triumphal procession of her Roman con- 
queror, which was finished two years later, 
and is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
It aroused in England such jealous fear for 
Gibson’s reputation that the London news- 
papers announced him as its author, only 
retracting the assertion when sued for 
libel! 

One of the picturesque incidents in Miss 
Hosmer’s long and interesting life is the trip 
she made alone, about 1850, down the Mis- 
sissippi River to New Orleans and back, 
during which she smoked the pipe of peace 
with a Sioux chief, at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and became as enthusiastic over 
the red men as was Rosa Bonheur many 
years later, when the ‘‘Wild West’’ visited 
Paris. It is impossible here to dwell on 
her poetic gift, her discoveries and inven- 
tions, or her intimate friendship with 
Charlotte Cushman. Though her works 
are not especially typical of America, 
her life and character are distinctly so, 
and her country is proud to claim her 
as its own. 


In describing the national development 
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of our sculpture, no article would be com- 
plete which did not dwell upon the splen- 
did service rendered by John Quincy 
Adams Ward, who since opening his studio 
there, in 1861, has been New York’s most 
representative sculptor. Atthe dawn of the 
period we are considering, he was a student 
under Henry Kirke Brown, and assisted 
him in the work on his nobly-conceived 
equestrian Washington, in Union Square, 
which struck perhaps the first national note 
of the time. No better master could have 
been found for the boy who was to wield so 
strong an infiuence, upon our progress and he 
never sought another, either here or abroad. 

Mr. Ward soon became one of our 
notably vigorous and resourceful sculp- 
tors. Familiar with classic standards and 
methods, he lived and worked in his own 
country, lending the aid of his knowledge 
and experience to foster the best in Amer- 
ican art. A trip through the Indian coun- 
try provided him with sketches for his 
‘‘Indian Hunter,’’ placed in Central Park, 
New York, in 1864. It was succeeded by 
a long series of important works, the latest 
being an heroic statue of Jefferson for the 
St. Louis Fair. The majestic Washingtoh 
on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building 
in Wall Street, and the well-known figure 
of the ‘‘Pilgrim’’ in Central Park, are 
among his many productions in New York; 
other notable ones are the Washington in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts; the ‘‘Good 
Samaritan’’ in the Public Garden, Boston; 
and the statue of General Israel Putnam, 
at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Mr. Ward’s life of achievement has 
brought him many honors. He has been 
president and vice-president of the 


National Academy of Design, president 
of the National Sculpture Society from its 
incorporation, vice-president of the Fine 
Arts Federation, and of the Century Club, 
New York; trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and actively associated with vari- 
ous other art organizations. 

After the gropings of childhood, and the 
imitative experiments of youth, our art is 


broadening into maturity. Ii we are true 

















to our past, it will immortalize this won- 
derful country, where those 


‘‘Great deeds and feelings find a home 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome!’’ 
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ADDITIONAL WORKS NOT MENTIONED IN THE 
TEXT 


Ball: Colossal bronze of Daniel Webster, in Cen- 
tral Park, N. Y. (1876). Bronze Webster 
(different design) in Concord, N. H. (1886). 
Bronze of Charles Sumner, in Public Garden, 
Boston (1878). Bronze of Josiah Quincy, Bos- 
ton (1880). Colossal bronze of P. T. Barnum, 
made, 1887; erected, 1891, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
St. John the Evangelist, marble, in Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston (1871); replica in Elmira 
Cemetery. ‘‘Realization of Faith’’ (marble 
group for Chickering family), in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, near Boston (1869). Marble statue 
of Governur Andrew, in State House, Boston 
(1869). Marble statue of Edwin Forrest as ‘‘Cori- 
olanus,’’ i1 Poor Actors’ Home, Philadelphia 
(1866). . ‘*Emancipation’’ (Lincoln and Slave) 
colossal bronze group in Lincoln Park, Wash- 
ington (1875); replica in Park Square, Boston, 
(1877); small marble of same in Lenox Library, 
N. Y. ‘Christ and the Little Child’’ (1881) 
and ‘‘Eve Stepping into Life’’ (1867), privately 
owned in Methuen, Mass. 

Palmer: ‘‘Spring’’ (bust) in Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia. “Indian Maid,’’ in Metro- 
politan Museum. Bust of Washington Irving, in 
N. Y. Historical Society. Statue of Livingston 
Statuary Hall, Washington. 

Rinehart: ‘‘Antigone,’’ ‘*Rebecca,’’ ‘*Latona and 
Her Children, Apollo and Diana,’’ and portrait of 
a child, in Metropolitan Museum. Statue of 
‘*Hero,’’ in Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia 
‘*Penseroso”’ (bust), Sleeping Children,’’ 
‘*Endymion,’’ and a cast of the ‘‘Clytie,’’ in 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington. Statue of Chief 
Justice Taney, in Annapolis, Md. 

Randolph Rogers: Bronze Lincoln, in Fairmount 
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Park, Philadelphia. Bronze Seward, in Madison 
Square, N.Y. Colossal figure of America (50 feet 
high), in Providence, R. I. Colossal figure, sym- 
bolizing the State of Michigan, in Detroit, Mich. 
Statue of John Quincy Adams, in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. ‘‘Nydia’’ and ‘‘Ruth,’”’ in Metro- 
politan Museum. ‘‘Nydia,’’ ‘‘Ruth,’’ and 
‘Isaac,’? in Lenox Library, N. Y. ‘‘Nydia,’’ 
and bust of Lincoln in Pennsylvania Academy. 
‘*Nydia”’ and the ‘Lost Pleiad,’’ in Chicago Art 
Institute. ‘‘Angel of the Resurrection,’ in 
Hartford, Conn. 

John Rogers: The list of Mr. Rogers’ statuettes 
comprises about fifty subjects; all the most 
im t are given below. ‘‘Slave Market” 

}; ‘“‘Checker Players,’’ ‘‘Picket Guard,” 
“Camp Fire,’’ “Town Pump”’ (all 1861); ‘‘Sharp 
Shooters’’ (1862); ‘‘Union Refugees,’’ ‘‘Country 
Postoffice’”’? (1863); ‘‘One More _ Shot,’’ 
‘*Returned Volunteer,’? ‘Taking the Oath,” 
‘“‘Fighter’s Story,’? ‘Council of War” (por- 
traits of Lincoln, Stanton and Grant), ‘‘Slave s 
Story’ (portraits of Whittier, Garrison and 
Beecher). After the close of the Civil War, the 
list continues as follows: ‘‘The Charity Patient,’’ 
‘‘Coming to the Parson,”’ ‘“‘Going for the Cows,”’ 
‘‘Rip Van Winkle at Home,” ‘Rip Van Winkle 
on the Mountain,” “Rip Van Winkle’s 
Return’’ (the last three, portraits of Joseph Jef- 
ferson), ‘‘Uncle Ned’s School,’’ ‘‘John Alden 
and Priscilla,” ‘‘Fetching the Doctor,” “A 
Matter of Opinion,’’ ‘‘Weighing the Baby,” 
“The Favorite Scholar,’’ ‘Traveling Musi- 
cians,’’ ‘Neighboring Pews,’’ ‘‘Politics,’’ ‘“The 
Balcony,’’ ‘‘Othello,’”’ ‘“‘King Lear,*’ “As You 
Like It,’’ ‘Merchant of Venice.’’ 

Hosmer: Statue of Thomas H. Benton, in 
Lafayette Park, St. Louis. ‘‘CEnone”’ .and 
‘Beatrice Cenci’”’ in Public Library, St. Louis. 
‘*Will-o -the-Wisp,’’ Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Ward: Statues of Commodore M. C. Perry, New- 
port, R. I. (1866); Gen. John F. Reynolds, 
Gettysburg, Pa. (1871) ; Gen George H. Thomas, 
Washington, D. C., equestrian (1878); William 
Gilmore Simms, Charleston, S. C. (1873); Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, Spartansburg, D. C. (1880); 
Gen. Lafayette, Burlington, Vt. (1880); James 
A. Garfield, monument, Washington, D. C. 
(1887). Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(1891); General Sheridan, Washington, D. C. 
Also colossal figure of ‘‘Poetry’”’ in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington (1896). New 
York City contains his statues of William E. 
Dodge, on Broadway (Sixth Ave. and Thirty-sixth 
St.) (1887); Horace Greeley, in front of Tribune 
Building (1890); Roscoe Conkling, in Madison 
Square (1893); H. B. Hyde, in Equitable Life 
Assurante Society (1900) ; Alexander F. Holley, 
Washington Square (1890); Seventh Regiment 
Soldier, Central Park (1868); Shakespeare, 
Central Park (1870-71); and group of colossal 
marble figures for pediment of the New Stock 
Exchange, Broad Street (1903). 
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RICHARD HENDERSON: THE FOUNDER OF 
TRANSYLVANIA 


BY ARCHER BUTLER AHULBERT 


Author of “* Historic Highways of America.” 


N early days in North Carolina, the 
young man who desired to practise 
law was compelled to get a cer- 
tificate from the chief-justice of 
the colony and to present this to the 

governor; the latter examined the candi- 

date, and, becoming satisfied as to his attain- 

ments, granted him a license. Almost a 

century and a half ago a youth presented 

himself to the governor of that colony with 
the proper credentials, and asked that he 
be examined for admission to the bar. His 
name, he affirmed, was Richard Hender- 
son. His father, Samuel Henderson, had 
moved from Virginia in 1745—Richard’s 
tenth year—and was now sheriff of Granville 

County. Richard had assisted his father 

‘tin the business of the sherifftry,’’ and 

with a few books, had picked up his 

knowledge of law. 

All this the governor of North Carolina 
learned with indifference, we can imagine, 
as he looked the broad-shouldered lad up 
and down. It may be that North Carolina 
had now a surplus of pettifoggers; at any 
rate the governor was not granting licenses 
with a free hand today. The youth was 
net voluble, though his firm, square jaw 
denoted both sturdiness and determination ; 
perhaps he was somewhat abashed, as he 
well may have been in the presence of the 
chief executive of the colony. 





‘*How long have you read law?’’ asked 
the governor. 

‘*A twelve-month,’’ answered the lad. 

‘¢And what books have you read?’’ We 
can fancy there was the tinge of a sneer in 
these words. Henderson named his books. 
If the sneer hidden until now it 
instantly appeared, as the young applicant 
was bluntly told that it was nonsense for 
him to appear for an examination after such 
a short period of study of such a limited 
number of books. 

The firm jaws were clinched and the 
gray eyes snapped as the rebuke was 
administered. Despite his homely exterior 
and unpolished address, the boy was 
already enough of a jurist to love justice 
and fair play; if silent under many cir- 
cumstances, he could speak when the time 
demanded speech. 

‘*Sir,”’ he replied to the governor, and 
it can believed there was a ring to the 
words, ‘‘I am an applicant for examination ; 
it is your duty to examine me; if I am 
found worthy, I should be granted a 
license, and if not I should be refused one, 
not before.’’ 

I will guarantee that the governor of 
North Carolina bristled up at hearing his 
duty outlined to him from the lips of a 
country boy. And it is no less probable that, 
as he began an examination, it was wholly 


was 
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with the intention of demoralizing utterly 
the spirit of the youth who had spoken so 
boldly. The answers did not come so rap- 
idly, probably, as the rate at which the 
questions were asked ; nor were they formu- 
lated with equal nicety. But the substance 
was there, of sufficient quantity and sturdy 
quality, and in short order the governor, 
who was a gentleman, found himself 
admiring the cool, discerning lad who had 
the confidence of his convictions. The 
license was granted and with it a bounti- 
ful degree of honest praise. 

Young Henderson immediately began the 
practice of law and was increasingly suc- 
cessful; before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he was judge on the bench of the 
superior court of North Carolina. As early 
as 1774 North Carolina was convulsed in 
the Revolutionary contest, and in that 
year the colonial government was abolished 
there. 

The student will search in vain to find 
the earliest motive which led Judge Hen- 
derson to turn his eyes to the westward at 
this juncture. Yet since he had come of 
age he had witnessed important events; 
the French and Indian War had been 
fought and won; Pontiac’s rebellion had 
been put down; the famous treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, which gave Virginia all the terri- 
tory between the Ohio and Tennessee 
rivers, had been signed; and now, in 1774, 
when North Carolina was in the throes of 
Revolution, Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, 
and General Andrew Lewis defeated the 
savage Shawanese who had attempted to 
challenge Virginia’s right to the land south 
of the Ohio. ‘The stories of the first explor- 
ers of the hinterland beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, of Walker, Gist, Washington and 
Boone, were now attracting more attention 
as people began to believe that the Indians 
could, after all, be made to keep their 
treaty pledges. 
raged in North Carolina, many turned their 
eyes to the fresh green lands beyond the 
mountains, of which the ‘‘Long Hunters’’ 
and Boone had told. 
true? Was there a pleasant land beyond 


As the Revolutionary fires 


Were those dreams 


dark Powell’s Valley and darker Cumber- 
land Gap where the British would cease 
from troubling and honest men (as well as 
criminals and debtors) would be at rest? 
The hope in one man’s breast became ‘a 
conviction, and the conviction a firm pur- 
pose. Judge Henderson resolved to form 
a Transylvania Company, secure a large 
tract of land, and lead a colony into the 
sweet meadows of Ken-ta-kee. 

It is not known when or how Judge Hen- 
derson learned that the Cherokees would sell 
a portion of their western hunting grounds. 
It may have been only a borderland rumor; 
perhaps it came directly from the wigwams 
of the Indians at the mouth of a ‘‘Long 
Hunter,’’ or possibly Boone or Harrod. 
Somehow it did come, and Henderson 
resolved immediately to make a stupendous 
purchase and follow it up with a remarkable 
emigration. It will be proper to add, 
immediately, that there is as little probability 
that the Cherokees had a legal right to sell 
as that Henderson had to buy; but neither 
party stood on technicalities. Virginia’s 
sweeping claims, made good by daring 
politics at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, cov- 
ered all the territory between the Ohio and 
Tennessee. A Virginian law forbade the 
private purchase of land from the Indi- 
ans, though Virginia herself had acquired 
it by evading the plain meaning of the 
king’s proclamation of 1763 through 
such a purchase from the Six Nations. 
And the claim of the Six Nations to pos- 
session of the Old Southwest was less sub- 
stantial than that of the Cherokees who 
still hunted there. 

Passing, then, these technicalities as 
lightly as Virginia and Henderson did, a 
common failing in the 
when this region was but a moaning forest, 
let us look quickly to the West. Hender- 
son’s plan was admirably laid; he at once 
took into his service the cool and trusty 
Daniel Boone. The latter was posted off 
to that most distant of borderland communi- 
ties, the Watauga Settlement, to arrange a 
meeting between the officers of the 
Transylvania Company and the chiefs of 


rough old days 
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Crossing Cumberland Gap on the track of the pathway blazed by Daniel Boone from North Carolina to Kentucky 
for Col. Richard Henderson in 1775 


the Cherokees. And here, at the famed 
Sycamore Shoals on this Watauga tribu- 
tary of the Tennessee, Richard Henderson 
signed the treaty of Fort Watauga on 
the 17th of March, 1775; his busi- 
ness associates were Judge John Williams, 
Leonard Henley Bullock, James Hogg, 
Nathaniel Thomas, David Hart, John 
Luttrell and William Johnstone. Even 
the well-informed Boone could not make 
move and there 
were delays ere the vast tract of twenty 
million acres lying south of the Kentucky 
River satisfactorily secured. The 
Cherokee chieftain, Oconostota, opposed 
the treaty and the stipulation named—ten 
thousand pounds sterling in goods—and 
made, it is said, one of the ‘most eloquent 
orations that ever fell from redman’s lips’’ 
against Boone and Henderson. At the 
close, the quiet promoter, who ‘‘could be 
silent in English and two Indian languages,”* 
met the Indian orator apart and alone. 
No one ever knew what passed between 


all things smoothly, 


was 


them but the treaty of Fort Watauga was 
duly signed. All was ready now for the 
advance movement, and Henderson imme- 
diately employed Daniel Boone to move 
forward to mark the path to the Kentucky 
River, where the settlement was to be 
made. Felix Walker was one of the band of 
woodsmen assembled by Boone to assist in 
this task of marking out for white men 
the Indian path through Cumberland Gap. 
**Col. Boon was to be our pilot,”’ 
Walker records, ‘‘through the wilderness, 
to the promised land.’’ 

Kentucky was a promised land; it was 
promised by the Cherokees and no one, 
save only the savage Shawanee, knew that 
Cherokee promises were worth no as 
than their own. In 1773 and 1774 
numbers of the half-civilized vanguard of 
civilization had been pressing into Kentucky 
and, in the latter year, cabins had been 
raised in many quarters. Whether or not 
there was any sign of genuine permanency 
in these beginnings, Dunmore’s War, which 
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broke out in 1774, put everything at hazard ; 
the Kentucky movement was, seemingly, 
destroyed for the time being. For this 
reason it is that the Henderson purchase at 
Fort Watauga in March, 1775, was of as 
precious moment and providential timeliness 
as perhaps any other single private enter- 
prise in our early history. As will be seen, 
the Ohio Company played a most important 
réle in the history of the West in 1787 by 
making possible the famous Ordinance, but 
the filling of Kentucky in 1775 was more 
important at that hour than any other 
social movement at any other hour in 
Western history. 

For Henderson meant business ; this was 
not a_ get-rich-quick scheme that he 
was foisting upon others. He came to 
Watauga in the expectation of proceed- 
ing onward to the far-lying land he would 
buy—a commanding example of a man 
willing to make great personal as well as 
financial risk in a venture more chimer- 
ical in its day than the incorporation of an 
airship freight line would be today. And 
by the zoth of March, Henderson was 
ready to push westward, along that winding 
line of wounded trees, up hill and down 
valley, to the Gap and beyond into ‘‘the 
wilderness’? which lay between the Cum- 
berland Mountains and the meadow lands 
of Kentucky. Leaving Fort Watauga 
March 20, the party, chief of which were 
Messrs. Henderson, Hart and Luttrell, 
reached Captain Joseph Martin’s ‘‘station’’ 
in Powell’s Valley on the thirtieth. Of the 
experiences of these men, recounted so 
interestingly in Henderson’s little yellow 
diary, nothing is so significant as the 
party’s pioneers, which they soon began to 
meet, retreating from Kentucky. The 
first of these hurrying bands of fugitives 
was encountered as early as April 7, and 
between that date and April 19 at least 
seventy-six fugitives from the ‘‘dark and 
bloody ground’’ met and passed Hender- 
son’s little colony of forty. Lewis’s victory 
of the summer before had embittered the 
savages beyond all words, and now as the 
spring of 1775 dawned in the lonely 


mountain valleys these first adventurers into 
Kentucky were hurrying eastward. And 
this Indian hostility was not an abstract 
theory ; even as Boone’s party was_ hacking 
its route to the Kentucky River it- was 
ambushed in camp by an Indian horde, 
which assailed it when night was darkest 
just before dawn; one man was killed and 
two were wounded, one of them fatally. 
Now it was that Boone sent Henderson 
those thrilling words which can be under- 
stood only when we realize that the Indian 
marauders were driving out of Kentucky 
the entire van which came there in 1774 
and*began settling: ‘‘My advice to you 
Sir,’’ wrote Boone from that bloody battle- 
ground on the trail, ‘‘is to come or send as 
soon as possible. Your company is desired 
greatly, for the people are very uneasy, but 
are willing to stay and venture their lives 
with you, and now is the time to flustrate 
the intentions of the Indians, and keep the 
country whilst we are in it. If we give 
way to them now, it will never be the case.”’ 

There is, unfortunately, no portrait of 
Richard Henderson in existence; if one 
picture could by some magic art be secured, 
those who are proudest of his memory 
could surely prefer no scene to this; a 
man a little above average height, broad 
of shoulders but not fleshy, clad in the 
rough garb of the typical pioneer, standing 
in Boone’s trail on a ragged spur of the 
grey-grained Cumberlands, pleading with 
a pale-faced, disheartened Kentucky pio- 
neer, to turn about, join his company, and 
return to the Kentucky River. © For this 
was the mission of his life—to give heart to 
that precious movement into Kentucky at 
this critical first hour of her history. A 
beginning had been made, but it was on 
the point of being swept from its feet. The 


Transylvania Company, led by Boone and - 


Henderson with courage and confidence, 
ignored the fears of fugitives and triumphed 
splendidly in the face of every known 
and many unknown fears. 

At noon of Saturday, April 8, Hender- 
son and his followers were toiling up the 
ascent into Cumberland Gap. It is prob- 
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able that their eyes witnessed very much the 
identical view offered in the picture here pre- 
sented. The view is toward Kentucky. 
On this day a returning party as large as 
Henderson’s was met. ‘‘Met about 40 
persons returning from the Cantuckey,”’ 
wrote Henderson in his diary. ‘‘On 
Acct. of the Late Murder by the Indians 


BOONE’S WILDERNESS ROAD 


On Cumberland River near Cumberland Ford. 


could prevail one [on] one only to return. 
Memo Several Virginians who were with 
us returned.’’ On the 12th another com- 
pany of fugitives was met on Richland 
Creek; William Chalk, one of Henderson’s 
party, jotted this down in his journal; 
‘there we met another Company going 
back [to Virginia] they tell such News 


Abram and Drake is afraid to go.aney 
further.’’ This ‘‘Abram’’ was Abraham 
Hanks, uncle of Nancy Hanks, the 


mother of Abraham Lincoln. But pushing 
bravely on, Henderson and his daring asso- 
ciates reached the site of the new Boones- 
borough (Fort Boone, Henderson called it) 
on the zoth of April. From this day it is 
well to date the founding of a genuine 
settlement in Kentucky, one day after the 
rattle of that running fire of muskets at 
Lexington and Concord which rang around 





ginians had deserted. 
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the world. In an indefinite sense, there 
were settlements in Kentucky before this— 
but no promoter friend of Kentucky ever 
coaxed back over the Cumberland Meun- 
tains any of the founders of Boonesborough ! 
True, Boonesborough itself did not exist 
permanently; but not because the land 
was deserted. Boonesborough was not on 
the direct line from Cumberland Gap to 
the ‘*Falls of the Ohio’’ (Louisville), and 
did not play the part in later Kentucky 
history that Harrodsburg and Crab Orchard 
did. It was, however, the first important 
fortified Kentucky ‘‘station,’’ and its build- 
ers, chief of whom was Richard Hender- 
son, received their heroic inspiration from no 
persons or parties in existence in Kentucky 
when they came thither. Henderson’s 
determination to hold the ground gained 
is seen im the following letter written in 
July, 1775, to Captain Martin, in Powell’s 
Valley, who had just given the Indians 
a bloody check: ‘: 
conduct 


your spirited 
pleasure—keep 
your men in heart if possible, now is your 
time, the Indians must not drive us.’’ A 
touch of the loneliness of Judge Hender- 
son’s situation is sensed in another letter to 
Martin: ‘‘I long much to hear from you,”’ 
he writes from the banks of the far-away 
Kentucky, ‘‘pray write me at large, how 
the matter goes with you in the valey, as 
well as what passes in Virginia.”’ 


gives me great 


Little wonder he was anxious concern- 
ing Virginia’s attitude toward his pur- 
chase and the bold advance of his party 
of colonizers—from which Vir- 
There could be no 
doubt of Virginia’s opinion of these North 
Carolinians who had taught that colony 
what could be done in the West by 
brave, determined men. Henderson’s pur- 
chase- was annulied, and Henderson and 
his compatriots decried as vagabond inter- 


several 


lopers, in a governor’s anathema. Before 
this was known, Henderson issued a reg- 
ular call for a meeting of the colonists to 
take the initial steps of forming a state 
government. But all that Henderson 
planned is not to our purpose here. A 
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tush of Virginians through the doorway in 
Cumberland Gap which Boone and Hender- 
son had opened swept the inchoate state 
of Transylvania from records and almost 
from memory: the Transylvania Company 
never survived the Virginia governor’s proc- 
lamation, North Carolina joining Virginia 
in repudiating the private purchase. Actual 
settlers on Henderson’s purchase, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain in title; 
and, in return for the money expended 
by Henderson and Company, Virginia 
granted his company 200,000 acres of land 
in the vicinage of Henderson, Kentucky, 
and North Carolina granted an equal 
amount in Carter’s Valley near the Cumber- 
land Mountains. In each case the actual 
acreage was about double that mentioned 
in the grant. 

But this appropriation of nearly a million 
acres to the Henderson Company can- 
this other 
than a payment for great value received. 
From any standpoint Richard Hender- 
son’s brave advance into Kentucky in 
April, 1775, must be considered one of 
the most heroic displays of that typical 
American spirit of comprehensive aggran- 
dizement of which so much is heard today. 
Its great value was the moral effect of the 
founding of Fort Boone at the critical hour 
when the Revolutionary flames, so long 
burning in secret, burst with a roar to 


not be viewed at day as 
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enlighten the world. It meant much to the 
East that Henderson and Boone should 
prove that a settlement on the Lower Ohio 
could be made and be maintained. It 
meant everything to the infant West that 
Kentucky should so soon begin to fill with 
men, women and children. The debt of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to Kentucky can 
never be paid and never will be even 
appropriately recognized. The lands north 
of the Ohio were freed from savage dominion 
largely by the raiding Kentuckians. It is 
certain that the most spectacular campaign 
in Western history—Clark’s conquest of IIli- 
nois—would never have taken place in 1778 
if Henderson and Boone had not placed the 
possibility of successful Kentucky immigra- 
tion beyond a reasonable doubt in 1775. 

Judge Henderson returned to North 
Carolina upon the failure of the Transyl- 
vania Company, no doubt depressed and 
disappointed. The later allotment of land to 
the Transylvania Company by Virginia and 
North Carolina in part annulled the severe 
early defamatory charges of the Virginia 
governcr. He lived to a peaceful old age 
and lies buried old colonial 
mansion not far from near Williamstown, 
North Carolina. 

Boonesborough is well remembered as 
But it is unjust to forget that 


near _ his 


Boone’s fort. 


Boone was acting in the employ of Richard 
Henderson, the founder of Transylvania. 




















Modern American Idealists 








CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


The founder and present head of the International Sunshine Society is a woman of 
rare energy and versatility. Her youth was spent on a ranch in Colorado, where she 
excelled even the boys of the family as a horsewoman. Later as music teacher, immigra- 
tion inspector, journalist, club worker, society leader and public-spirited citizen, Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden has had a varied, stirring career of usefulness. 

A dozen years ago, while a member of the staff of the old New York Xecorder, she 
conceived the idea of cheering ‘‘shut-ins’’ by sending them Christmas cards. This idea 
grew and developed, until a society ‘‘for distributing sunshine’ was formed. ‘The pres- 
ent large proportions and wide scope of its work are shown on another page of this num- 
ber of THe CHauravguan. Mrs. Alden is its President General. She is interested in all 
philanthropic work. She is a prominent club woman. Her permanent address is at the 
headquarters of the Sunshine Society, in New York. 
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“THE WHITE CITY” AND AFTER 


BY CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


University of Chicago, Past President American League for Civic Improvement. 


JHE significance of expositions as 
models of city making is beginning 
to rival their importance as insti- 
tutions for popular education in 
commercial and industrial pro- 
cesses. This was overlooked in the Cen- 
tennial exposition of Philadelphia, which 
was a mere congeries of shelters for works 
of scientific and artistic excellence. It 
has also been ignored in the successive 
Paris expositions, for the art of city making 
is in Paris an accomplished fact. Paris is 
not only a city of spectacles, it is itself the 
world’s greatest modern spectacle. Hence 
when Paris holds an exposition it must be an 
integral part of the city, which would other- 
wise eclipse the temiporary show. ‘The 
exposition site is logically along the Seine, 
the great central artery of the city. The 
temporary exposition buildings have as a 
background the permanent and noble pub- 
lic buildings of the French capital, to 
which each exposition has _ contributed 
one or more lasting monuments. In the 
waters of the Seine, the verdure of the 
boulevards, the harmony of agricultural 
accomplishment here are already the ele- 
ments of the greatest and most beautiful 





expositions. 

Our American cities are lacking in unity 
of purpose and harmony of design. The 
desire for immediate pecuniary results, the 
dominance of commercial motives, the 
assertiveness of powerful individuals, lack- 
ing artistic education, and the scorn of pub- 
lic supervision have made of the typical 
American city a miscellany of dingy ware- 


houses, tawdry shops, squalid tenements, 
tasteless mansions, usually monotonous but 
sometimes variegated streets. 

There is not unity, but neither is there 
pronounced individuality, only restlessness. 
The sole example of comprehensive treat- 
ment dating from an earlier period, is 
Washington, which possesses unparalleled 
opportunities, but can never quite obliter- 
ate the mistakes of nineteenth century 
ignorance. Aside from the capital city, 
which will be considered in a subsequent 
article, the epoch-making achievement in 
the execution of a comprehensive plan was 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. 

For the first time in American history a 
complete city, equipped with all the pubiic 
utilities caring for atemporary population of 
thousands (on one day over three-quarters 
of a million), was built as a unit on a single 
architectural scale. The rare site by the 
iridescent waters of Lake Michigan, the 
wonders of science, the glories of art, the 
beauties of architecture, the fraternal spirit 
of the world’s congresses are all accessory to 
the chief significance of the Columbian 
Exposition as the memorial of the discovery 
of the New World—the making of a new 
city, the White City. 

The White City came in the fulness of 
time; its elements were necessarily in 
existence in other cities, as its executives, 
architects, artists, builders and engineers 
were successfully plying their callings else- 
where, but nowhere had they united in a 
common purpose for the immediate achieve- 
ment of a comprehensive result. There 





This is the fourth of a series of nine articles on ‘‘The Civic Renascence.’’ The full list, in The Chautau- 


quan, from September, 1903, to May, 1904, is as follows: 


The New Civic Spirit (September). 

The Training of the Citizen (October). 
The Making of the City (November). 
‘*The White City’’ and After (December). 
Metropolitan Boston (January). 


Greater New York (February). 
The Harrisburg Plan (March). 
Washington, Old and New (April) 
The Return to Nature (May). 
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was nothing unique in the World’s Fair but 
the White City itself. Previous expositions 
had shown great collections of art. Steam 
and electricity, invention and discovery had 
been displayed to the world before, if not 
on so large a scale. The industrial, social 
and intellectual accomplishments of the 
nations were known at least to the student. 
The Yerkes telescope had had predeces- 
sors. The Ferris whee! was not so imposing 
as the Eiffel Tower. Even the architecture 
in its temporary brilliancy, did not rival the 
great buildings of this or other countries. 
The talented leader of the new architec- 
tural school, who designed the very origi- 
nal Transportation building, had already 
achieved greater distinction in the Chicago 
Auditorium and other conspicuous suc- 
cesses. The sculptors and mural decor- 
ators had had no such an opportunity before, 
but their talents were well known and their 
products legion. The excellent work of 
engineers and landscape architects was the 
result of the great improvements which had 


been going on in the various cities of the 
country. 

The White City was unique in being an 
epitome of the best we had done and a 
prophecy of what we could do if we were 
content with nothing but the best and added 
to individual excellence a common purpose. 
The White City was the most socialistic 
achievement of history, the result of many 
minds inspired by a common aim working 
forthe common good. There was no loss 
of individuality, no place for individualism. 
The individual was great but the collectiv- 
ity was greater. Never before in our his- 
tory had architects and artists so great an 
inspiration. Architecture, sculpture, mura] 
decoration reached their zenith, because all 
was done in the name of the nation, to glo- 
rify four hundred years of public progress. 
More than that, the Chicago World’s Fair 
was a miniature of the ideal city. 

The situation was as beautiful as that of 
Venice. It was in fact the realization of 
the possibilities of the site of Chicago. 
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WORLD'S FAIR COURT OF 


Both the Black City and the White City were 
lapped by the waves of Michigan whose 
blue-green waters penetrated deep into 
the heart of each city. In the one case 
the waters were bordered by ugly docks 
and warehouses, spanned by hideous bridges, 
and defiled by the city’s foulness, while 
they flowed under a murky sky. In the 
other, they were lined by fairy architecture, 
immaculate docks and strips of verdure 
and crossed by graceful bridges, while the 
clearness of an azure sky found reflection 
in the pure waters. The White City was 
the symbol of regeneration. The municipal- 
ity which would redeem itself must begin 
by a realization of its topographic advan- 
tages. 

Chicago has been slow to learn this lesson, 
but the significance of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, at the beginning of the decade, is 
being seen at its close. The South Park 
commissioners have not only treated Jack- 
son Park as the site of the World’s Fair 


deserves, but they are now spending a- 
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million and a half of dollars on the improve- 
ment of the lake front in the heart of the 
city. The day is not far distant when a 
beautiful park will penetrate a half a mile into 
what was once Lake Michigan. The trustees 
of the sanitary district have turned the 
waters of the lake into the Chicago River 
with the result of obvious purification. 
They are now adding to their achievements, 
in the name of commerce, by supplanting 
the old swinging center-pier bridges by 
vastly superior rolling lift bridges. ‘To 
complete the evidence of the impression 
made by the White City, the Municipal Art 
League, city officials, commercial organiza- 
tions and private citizens are gaining ground 
daily in the treatment of the smoke nuisance. 

This regard for the fundamental impor- 
tance of topography was also shown in the 
treatment of the transportation problem. A 
great pier stretching out into the lake was 
traversed by a moving sidewalk which car- 
ried the visitors to the boats plying between 
the city and the Fair. Electric launches 
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and gondolas on the lagoons provided a 
delightful means of reaching almost any part 
of the Exposition, exhibiting the possibilities 
of water transportation in cities located on 
waterways. Connection was also made 
between the pier and all other parts of the 
grounds, including the railway stations, by 
an intramural elevated railway operated by 
electricity. The steam and elevated rail- 
ways from the outer world reached the 
extreme southwestern portion of the grounds 
with a minimum of inconvenience and the 
stations were designed to be embellishments 
rather than the traditional disfigurements of 
many cities. 

The transportation service was efficient 
but subordinate. So in all the other public 
functions nothing was done to detract from 
the beauty and harmony of the White City. 
Few American cities are as well paved and 
none as well cleaned as was the ephemeral 
city of 1893. Thesubstantial macadamized 
roads were laid as though they were to serve 
the next generation but were cleaned as 


though there were to beno tomorrow. The 
nightly cleaning was followed by the watch- 
ful care of the day sweepers, both being 
aided by the admirable grading of the 
roads, which invited the assistance of 
nature, Here was the one flaw in the sani- 
tary arrangements of the World’s Fair—the 
drainage was into the lake, contributing to 
the pollution of the water supply of Chicago 
and the Fair. The provision for water, 
both for domestic and public uses, was 
adequate to the needs of the various build- 
ings, the numerous restaurants, the public 
comfort stations, and the street cleaning and 
fire departments. There was even acon- 
cession let for the supply of Waukesha 
water by a pipe line, which challenged the 
faith of the incredulous. The electric light, 
telephone and telegraph wires were carried 
in conduits, and the other subterranean con- 
structions were so laid that the street pav- 
ing remained undisturbed subsequently. 
The disposition of the wastes of the Expo- 
sition would have satisfied the officials of 
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Glasgow, while the police, fire and ambu- 
lance stations were like the services they 
made possible, according to the best Ameri- 
can methods. These municipal functions 
were so organized that while the public was 
served the methods were inconspicuous. 
The utilities were never neglected, indeed 
they were better cared for than in any city, 
but the dominant note of the Exposition 
was constantly the esthetic. There never 
was a better demonstration of the fact that 
proper regard for the utilitarian is the best 
guarantee of the beautiful. 

The positive elements which united to 
make the White City an imperishable mem- 
ory consisted of two natural features and 
the dual contribution of man’s hand; water 
and verdure, architecture and sculpture. 
Even in the case of the former there was 
the happy demonstration that man may add 
to the beauties of nature as he did in the 
graceful road bordering the lake, the walls 
about the lagoons and the judicious land- 
scape architecture of the grounds. It was 
an inspiration which led to the retention of 
the wooded isle in the midst of the spa- 
ciousness of the Fair, where on the lawns, 
under the trees and beside the still waters 





FIRE-BOAT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


of the lagoons one might find rest from the 
kaleidoscopic interests of the Exposition. 
There was great and discriminating beauty 
given to the grounds by the sculptural deco- 
rations. Not only the massive statue of the 
republic, the MacMonnies fountain and the 
great figures on the Administration building, 
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but also the heroic animals guarding the 


approaches to the bridges and other minor 
works of art gave a satisfaction which the 
most skilfully adorned cities of the Old 
World could not excel. Yet the great 
triumph of the White City was the Court of 
Honor, where the greatest ideal of modern 
city making received its unrivaled demon- 
stration—architecture and water, great 
buildings on a single scale grouped about a 
lagoon, massive sculptural embellishments 
entirely subordinate to the main features. 

The focus of the White City was, quite 
properly, the Administration building, sug- 
gestive once more of a cardinal principle 
in city making. The structure’s great 
dome overlooked an ample plaza facing the 
lagoon, with the MacMonnies fountain in 
the foreground, and beyond was balanced 
by the Peristyle, the gateway of the city, 
before which stood the giant statue of the 
Republic. The lagoon was flanked by the 
greatest buildings of the Fair, which with 
their differing architecture and varying size, 
including the huge Manufactures building 
and its dominating roof, nevertheless were 
constructed on a single scale and presented 
amarvelous harmony. Whether by day or 
by night the Court of Honor was a model 
for the guidance of all cities. In the glare 
of the sun the great white buildings still 
kept their irresistible fascination, for the 
coolness of the lagoon and fountains relieved 
their brilliancy; under the light of the 
moon one could feel himself transplanted to 
the world of romance; but it was when 
illuminated by electricity that the Court of 
Honor became the apotheosis of man’s 
jngenuity. As Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer has said: ; 

‘*At Chicago we realized for the first 
time what impressive poetic, witching 
beauty may be created by the use of arti- 
ficial light, In one sense it is not an artis- 
tic beauty; in another it is; for it is created 
by the hand of man, although with one of 
nature’s agencies and cannot fully reveal 
itself except upon an elaborate architectural 
background. And it is the one kind of 


beauty that modern men have evolved with- 
out any help from tradition or precedent. 
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It is the one kind of beauty that we possess 
and that the ancients, so greatly our 
superiors in the production of many other 
kinds, knew nothing whatever about.”’ 

The full majesty of the Court of Honor 
and its greatest revelation tv the makers of 
cities came on Monday, the gth of October, 
1893, when in celebration of the twenty- 
third anniversary of the burning of Chicago, 
761,942 people paid admission to the 
grounds and nearly half a million souls 
must have been at one time within view ot 
this great central area of the Fair—many 
more than the entire population of Chicago 
at the time of the fire. Then the human 
mass gave life to the beautiful court with its 
background of majestic architecture, and 
man’s latest civic triumph had _ been 
achieved. But the end of the Court of 
Honor was as humiliating, if not as ghastly, 
as the conflagration of Chicago. It was 
consumed by fire, but may it not have been 
a purifying fire, destroying the dross of 
staff and wood, that in the foundations of 
this great 


human achievement may be 


founded the art of permanent city making? 

The influence of the Columbian Exposition 
has been felt not only in new architectural 
and constructive efforts in public buildings, 
parks, and streets, but also in subsequent 


expositions. ‘The idea of unity through 
the harmonious grouping of buildings con- 
structed on a single scale has been realized 
in every exposition since 1893, notably at 
Omaha and Charleston. The success of 
this method is apparent to every observer, 
although he may not understand its cause or 
purpose. It has been explained from the 
architect’s standpoint, in writing of the 
Pan-American Exposition, by Mr. John 
M. Carrere, chairman of the Board of 
Architects : 

**In conclusion, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the harmony of the entire 
artistic composition, which are generally 
felt but not understood by the layman, is 
what the artist calls scale, by which is meant 
the proper proportion of detail to the masses, 
and the proper relation of these masses to 
each other and of the whole to the human 
stature, so that each building may look its 
actual size, and each part of the building 
may in turn bear its proper relation to that 
size. Itmust be apparent to any one that 
to maintain the scale in a composition of 
this character, conceived. studied, and 
executed in a very short space of time, 
under the most difficult conditions and by 
different architects, constitutes a real diffi- 
culty, and yet the entire harmony of the 
composition, from the artistic point of view, 
would suffer in no case more than in the 
lack of scale. For this reason the na 
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effort of the Board of Architects has been 
to maintain this scale in every part of the 
composition, whether in the buildings, 
the grounds, the sculpture, or the color.’’ 

This is the achievement in exposition 
making which is of the first importance in 
the influence on city making. One cannot, 
however, overlook the fact that the freer use 
of sculpture and fountains in our American 
cities, the improvement of parks, especially 
formal squares in the heart of the cities, 
and the great development of mural decora- 
tion, in the last decade, received a mar- 
velous impetus from the successful treatment 
of all these arts in the White City. 


If the World’s Fair of 1893 taught unity, 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo in 
1901 exemplified the possibility of variety 
in unity. Not only was there greater indi- 
viduality and picturesqueness in the archi- 
tecture, but there were added to the scheme 
the forces of color and light, partly to dif- 
ferentiate it from the Columbian Exposition, 
and partly to carry out the idea which was 
also expressed in the sculptural decorations— 
all indicating at once the local significance 
of Buffalo and the céoperation of the Pan- 
American nations. Never before in the 
history of the arts in America has there been 
such a free use of symbolism. In all of 
these distinctive features of the Buffalo Expo- 
sition, it will be seen that while the influence 
of Chicago was pronounced, the authori- 
ties were unusually successful in departing 
from the Chicago tradition and contributing 
valuable elements which may 
prove just as useful in the art of city making 
as the fundamental contribution of Chicago. 
If they did not quite achieve the harmony 
of the World’s Fair, they at least avoided 
the monotony of the typical city. At the 
same time they expressed most happily the 
significant ideas of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition—the ‘‘Summer City,’’ designed 
superficially for the temporary entertainment 
of visitors, and seriously to emphasize the 
significance of Buffalo with its dependence 
upon the waters of Lake Erie and Niagara, 
but above all the value of commercial fed- 
eration of the nations of the two continents. 
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In the realization of these conceptions the 
practical work of engmeer, architect, sculp- 
tor, painter, and landscape-architect, was 
most significant for the guidance of the 
makers of cities. The location of the Expo- 
sition on the edge of the park, upon a piece 
of bare ground, unrelieved and unadorned, 
without help or hindrance from nature 
except by the use of the park as a beautiful 
approach, suggests the possibility of the 
‘‘city beautiful’? on any site, however for- 
bidding, if it is designed on a comprehen- 
sive plan. The board of eight architects 
agreed ‘‘that the exposition should be for- 
mal in plan and: picturesque in develop- 
ment, and that the style of the buildings 
should be of the Free Renaissance; that 
apparent roofs with overhanging eaves 
should be used in preference to flat roofs 
with cornices and balustrades; that color 
and decorative sculpture should be intro- 
duced freely into the treatment of the build- 
ings, and that the character of the Expo- 
sition should be as gay and festive as pos- 
sible, so that it would be a holiday affair.’’ 

While there were several entrances to the 
grounds, as is the case with every city, 
emphasis was laid upon a chief and a secon- 
dary entrance. The majority of visitors 
by street car or boat reached the central 





PAN-AMERICAN COURT OF HONOR, LOOKING 
TOWARD THE TRIUMPHAL BRIDGE 


avenue of the Exposition over the Triumphal 
Bridge ; so that, as the spectator approached, 
the plan developed gradually, until on reach- 
ing the bridge he gained a view of the com- 
plete picture, the symbolic sculpture in the 
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foreground, the buildings to the right or 
left of the Esplanade, also full of hidden 
meaning, and the whole converging toward 
the Electric Tower at the apex of the com- 
position. No feature was more significant 
for the municipal architect or engineer than 
the dominance of the Exposition grounds by 
the Electric Tower, the result of a complete 
natural obstacles. The 
entrance to the grounds was conditioned 
by the relation of the city to the park 
approach. There was, therefore, only one 
possible location for the crowning feature 
of the Exposition, whereas it was found 
from the survey that the base of the Elec- 
tric Tower was two feet lower than the 
grade level of the Esplanade. In order to 
lead up gradually to the most impressive 
element in the composition, it was neces- 
sary to fill in the grade, to produce a gradual 
incline from the Esplanade to the rear of 
the tower, giving a rise of ten feet in a dis- 
tance of one thousand feet. The difficulty 
of this was increased by the well-known 
fact that such a tower seems to depress the 
ground on which it stands. The care 
given to the execution of the general scheme 
was no greater than that bestowed upon all 
the details; so that every element from the 


triumph over 


most heroic sculpture to the minor flower 
beds proved to be consistent with the gen- 
eral scheme, in spite of the greatest variety 
and individuality. 

The scheme of sculptural decoration was 
not merely to have beautiful figures at con- 
venient points for the relief of monotony or 
the emphasis of bridge approach or for- 
mal garden, but was primarily symbolic. 
The architectural completeness of the 
Columbian Exposition was rivaled in the 
complete harmony of the Pan-American 
scheme of sculpture. On the left of the 
Esplanade were buildings housing exhibits 
of natural resources—forestry, mining and 
horticulture; on the other side government 
buildings, suggesting our people and our 
institutions. The farther group was devoted 
to machinery and transportation, electricity, 
manufacture, and the liberal arts—build- 
ings in which the genius of man found 
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expression with the aid of the two previous 
elements, nature and the institutions of the 
country: invention, industry, and ingenu- 
ity were here the motives for the painter 
and the sculptor. Beyond these buildings 
were found the entrances to the Stadium 
and the Midway—suggesting the lighter 
side of life—sports and amusements. The 
Electric Tower, with its display of water 
and its influences, suggests an allegorical 
representation of the ‘‘Great Waters.’’ The 
Director of Sculpture, Mr. Karl Bitter, has 
explained himself the adaptation of these 
decorations to the buildings and areas 
which they adorn. Mr. Bitter says: 

‘‘Being governed by the groups which 
the buildings formed, I classified the sculp- 
tor’s work in three great groups: The court 
formed by the left wing of the Esplanade, 
and surrounded by forestry, mining, etc., 
buildings, I devoted to the subject of 
‘Nature.’ The opposite right wing, sur- 
rounded by the Government Buildings I 
devoted to ‘Man’ and hisinstitutions. The 
main court, called ‘Court of Fountains,’ 
flanked by machinery, electricity, trans- 
portation, and other buildings, formed the 
third group, the ‘Genius of Man’ and his 
development in the fields of art, science, 
and industry.’”’ 

Second only in importance to the sculp- 
tural decoration, and more significant to 
the average visitor, was the use of color. 
Here was achieved the great differentiation 
between the Columbian Exposition and the 
Pan-American. The style of architecture 
was the Free Renaissance, giving a sug- 
gestion of gaiety and vivacity impossible in 
the classic lines of the World’s Fair, and 
making easy the use of color, which was 
especially consistent with the recognition of 
the various nations contributing to the Expo- 
sition. The color scheme followed the gen- 
eral plan of treatment observed in architect- 
ure and sculpture, which began with the 
elemental forces of nature and the activi- 
ties of primitive man. At the entrance to 
the grounds, therefore, primary colors were 
used, and the colors became more refined, 
until they reached a climax in the ivory- 
white, green, and gold of the Tower, which 
dominated the color scheme as it did the 
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COURT OF HONOR, OMAHA 
Copyrighted, 1898, by F. A. Rinehart. 


architectural, suggesting the break of the 
emerald-green waters over the crest of 
Niagara Falls. 

Not content with this rare combination 
of architecture, sculpture and color, the 
Exposition authorities achieved another 
great success in the use of electricity. 
Again there is a suggestion for the practical 
work of the modern city. The unparalleled 


beauty of the Exposition illuminated was. 


in no way inconsistent with the successful 
lighting of the roadways for the sake of 
facilitating traffic. Although the most 
novel feature of the illumination was the 
use of eight-candle power electric lamps, 
giving an unusual diffusion of light, brilliant 
but not dazzling, nevertheless the arrange- 
ment of lights in clusters near the roadways 
gave ample illumination for practical pur- 
poses. By aningenious mechanical arrange- 
ment, the lighting was so manipulated that 
the current was applied gradually; so that 
the process of illumination was as fascinat- 


ing as the complete result. The harmoni- 
ous use of water in the fountains and espe- 
cially in the Electric Tower completed this 
marvelous application of modern science to 
artistic achievement. 

There was nothing at the Pan-American 
Exposition comparable to the majesty of the 
Court of Honor of the ‘*White City’’ ; but for 
both practical and artistic purposes the Expo- 
sition at Buffalo had many unusual excell- 
ences. It was compact, it possessed a variety 
in its architecture and sculpture more con- 
sistent with the diversified elements of the 
actual city. It employed a symbolism more 
refined, while it inaugurated an illuminating 
system more successful, than that at Chicago. 
It was individual, picturesque, often even 
startling. Yet it was entirely harmonious and 
practical. It demonstrated that there need be 
no loss of individuality in collective activity. 

It is inevitable that comparison should be 
made between succeeding expositions, and 
the task of each new group of exposition 
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makers is increasingly difficult, if their aim 
be chiefly differentiation, although the prob- 
lems are greatly simplified by the experi- 
ences of their predecessors. The eyes of 
the country, indeed of the world, are now 
turned toward St. Louis. The area of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is greater 
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than that of Chicago; more money has been 
appropriated for it; a fuller representation 
of foreign nations in its exhibits has been 
promised; some new features have been 
added, such as a great building devoted to 
education and social economy and a ‘‘ Model 
City’’; the topography, with the beautiful 
background of bluffs, facilitating the cas- 
cades which are to give the chief decora- 
tive effect, and the entrance through the 
beautiful Forest Park—all make great possi- 
bilities for the St. Louis World’s Fair. To 
those who have not seen the expositions at 
Chicago or Buffalo, the use of the topo- 
graphical advantages, the grouping of the 
buildings, and especially the Model City, if 
treated generously by the Exposition authori- 
ties, will give valuable suggestions in city 
making: but there is no promise that St. 
Louis will rival either Chicago or Buffalo. 
There will be nothing comparable to the 
Court of Honor at Chicago or the Esplanade 
at Buffalo; there will be nothing unique, 
like the harmony of the buildings at Chi- 


cago, or the color, light, and symbolism of 
Buffalo. The one building of significant 
architectural merit is the Education build- 
ing, which stands in marked contrast to its 
neighbors. The Varied Industries build- 
ing and the buildings belonging to Wash- 
ington University, which are included in the 
grounds and are the great permanent per- 
quisites St. Louis secures from the Expo- 
sition, are creditable, but suffer from the 
traditions set by Chicago and Buffalo. 
Indeed, one finds it easy to accept the 
doubtless unjust insinuations of the hyper- 
critical that the influence of concessionaires 
and possible political preferment have 
played a larger part than patriotic ambition. 
The looseness with which the Exposition 
authorities have managed the affairs is well 
illustrated by the plans for the Model City 
and the World’s Congresses. 

The idea of a ‘‘model city,’’ suggested 
by Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, to 
whom the work has been intrusted, was the 
most unique suggested to the Exposition 
authorities, and has given the Fair a fuller 
advertisement than any other idea proposed. 
Yet it has been treated with a niggardliness 
which is not only ungenerous but stupid, 
since it might be the most instructive feature 
in the Exposition, as well as a distinctly 
remunerative one. There is still time to 
make amends, and it may be that the 
Model City will yet give distinction to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Certainly 
its groupings of buildings about a typical 
city square, with the graphic representation 
of methods of street and subterranean con- 
struction, and the handling of municipal 
services, will guide the student not only to 
an appreciation of the Model City itself, but 
of the larger exposition in which the same 


principles are exemplified. 

Another great blunder of the Exposition 
authorities has been in accepting a plan for 
International Congresses which groups them 
under the subject of abstract sciences; so 
that, although thousands of dollars are to be 
expended in bringing distinguished men 
from Europe to speak on their respective 
sciences, no provision has been made for 
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dealing with the great activities of the world, 
th2 things of actual human value, and no 
interest can be aroused among the public at 
large. The congresses promise to bring 
together the most marvelous assemblage of 
pedants the world has ever witnessed, but it 
will be rather a detriment than an aid to 
the Exposition, and it will scarcely interest 
the savants themselves, except to the extent 
of their fees. 

It is entirely possible to conduct an 
exposition giving chief emphasis to the 
triumphs of commerce and industry, as was 
amply demonstrated at Chicago and Buffalo, 
but when the motives are exclusively mer- 
cenary, the intellectual and social interests 
will either be tinged by sordidness or neg- 
lected. As has been said, the ideas of 
comprehensive planning, designing build- 
ings on a single scale, effective grouping 
and well-advised street construction and 
supervision, will all prove instructive to the 
visitor to St. Louis who failed to see the 
Columbian or Pan-American Exposition. 
But unless the Exposition authorities enjoy 
a change of heart and revise the plans for 
the Model City and the World’s Congresses, 
there is no promise of anything unique or 
of popular service in the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 

Nevertheless the» accomplishments of 
Chicago and Buffalo have been so great that 
it is difficult even for the cupidity of expo- 
sition officials to cause absolute failure. 
Inevitably many able men are employed as 
architects, sculptors, engineers, and execu- 
tives, and each new exposition contrib- 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 


utes to the education of the citizen in the 
science and art of city making. 

Each exposition has its special spectacles, 
some transitory, some permanent. Philadel- 
phia gained an art gallery and a horticul- 
tural building; Chicago, the Art Institute, 
the Columbian Museum and various minor 
buildings of more than passing value ; Buffalo 
its historical building and art gallery, the 
most beautiful public buildings in the city, 
and St. Louis will be enriched by notable 
additions to the embellishment and equip- 
ment of the new campus of Washington 
University. Paris had its Eiffel Tower, 
Chicago its Ferris wheel, Buffalo its Sta- 
dium, St. Louis is to profit by a gigantic 
model of Palestine. Yet all of these, includ~ 
ing the permanent perquisites of the city, 
are eclipsed by the education the citizens 
are receiving in the art of city making, 
through the admirable construction and 
management of these successive expositions. 

If emphasis has been laid upon the mean- 
ing of the objective features of expositions 
it is not with the intention of ignoring the 
educational value of the commercial and 
industrial exhibits and the interchange of 
ideas in the congresses. The external 
aspects of the expositions are, it is true, inci- 
dental, but so is municipal life as compared 
with the industrial world. It is the art of 
living after the means have been provided, 
but itis also the need of the moment. In 
commerce and industry we have triumphed. 
We enjoy national prosperity; we have an 
increase of individual leisure; we have a 
multiplication of communal wants. Life is 
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fuller, but we need a background. We are 
tired of polluted air and water, dirty streets, 
grimy buildings and disordered cities. 


From the ‘‘White City’’ to the ‘‘Ivory City”’ 
the lesson has been impressed that ugliness 
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and inconvenience for the present and the 
future, will yield to the magic power of 
the comprehensive plan. The individual 
gains comfort and the community beauty 
hy uninterrupted codperation. 


The Arts and Crafts in American 
Education 

















THE PLACE OF HANDICRAFTS IN EDUCATION 
BY KATHARINE E. DOPP 


NE need not be a frequent visitor of 
the schools to realize the change 
that has been taking place in edu- 
cation. Subject after subject has 
been crowded into the curriculum 

until the whole frequently presents a very 
heterogeneous aspect. Attempts toward 
unification have been made from time to 
time with more or less success. At present 
there is a growing conviction that the prin- 
ciple that can give unity to the child’s work 
and preserve the integrity of his life must 
be sought in social occupations. Not all 
occupations, however, are equally adapted 
to the different stages of development; and 
only when they are simple enough for 
the child to control, and comprehensive 
enough to serve as avenues of approach to 
the most fundamental phases of society, can 
they serve as an organizing principle. 
Occupations that are too difficult for the 
child substitute a formal principle of unifi- 


cation for a real one; occupations that are 
not sufficiently comprehensive to furnish 
nuclei of the physical, natural and social 
sciences as well as the arts, are not valuable 
enough to deserve a place in the course of 
study. 

During a greater part of the elementary 
school period, the occupations best suited 
to serve educational ends are those which 
are frequently designated .the ‘‘house indus- 
tries.’’ They represent the activities of 
society when the clan or family was the 
economic unit, when there was little division 
of labor except that between the sexes, and 
when each person gained by actual experi- 
ence a knowledge of all the processes by 
which the simple social structures of those 
times were maintained. The ‘‘house indus- 
tries’’ are especially valuable as educative 
material during the early years, because 
they represent the child’s own problems as 
well as those of his early forefathers. 





This is the fourth of a series of nine articles on ‘‘The Arts and Crafts in American Education.’’ The full 
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The Relation of Art to Work, John Quincy 
Adams (September). 

Public School Art Societies, Rho Fisk Zuci lin 
(October). 

The Beautifying of School Grounds, Mrs. Her- 
man J. Hall (November). 

The Place of Handicraft in Education, Katharine 
Elizabeth Dopp (December). 
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(February). 

Crafts in Technical Schools, Henry McBride 
(March). 

Art Training for Citizenship, Rho Fisk Zueblin 
(April). 

The Social Significance of Education in the 
Crafts, Jane Addams (May). 

















In the evolution of industry the handi- 
crafts occupy an _ intermediate position 
between the ‘‘house industries’’ and the 
factory system. They mark the period 
when the tendencies toward the division of 
labor which were manifest during the period 
of ‘‘house industries’? become defined. 
The town instead of the clan or the family 
is now the economic unit. The individual 
no longer satisfies all of his needs by the 
direct labor of his hands. He no longer 
acquires an experience in all of the pro- 
cesses of society by actual participation. 
Each person has his craft which represents 
one or more of the fundamental phases 
involved in production and consumption, 
and by means of this acquires a first-hand 
experience in the processes involved. He 
now gains a knowledge of other processes 
through observation and social intercourse ; 
for the town is self-sufficing, and each 
person is known by ail. Under such con- 
ditions responsibility is easily placed, and 
the worker readily recognizes the relation 
of his work to the society of which he is a 
member. 

Even a superficial knowledge of the 
handicraft system and its effect upon the 
lives of the workers is sufficient to convince 
one that it offers rich materials for educa- 
tional purposes. The problem is one of 
getting possession of its materials and mak- 
ing use of them at the proper time and in 
the proper way. Whether this time is the 
latter part of the elementary school period, 
the high school period, or still later depends 
somewhat upon the use to which they are 
to be put. If we would use them as we use 
the ‘‘house not merely as 
modes of occupation but as means of organ- 
izing apparently unrelated subjects there is 
certainly a place for them in the elementary 
school. The differentiation of the child’s 
interests, of which we find faint traces in 
the eighth and ninth years, becomes more 
marked during the later years of childhood ; 
and if a rich experience has been gained 
during these early years in the whole round 
of activities included in the processes of 
production and consumption, the child is 


industries,’’ 
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ready for such a division of labor as is 
involved in the handicrafts. But if sucha 
background of experience is lacking, if the 
child is not familiar with the entire process, 
to occupy him with the development of one 
phase of the process, to seek to develop 
skill at the expense of insight, is folly. 
Skill and insight should go hand in hand. 
To be sure, after considerable experience is 
acquired, the child’s power of appreciation 
and interpretation surpasses his power to 
execute, but with each advance in skill the 
child is more ready to appreciate the prod- 
ucts of others and to understand the larger 
economic and social questions that are 
involved in their production. ‘To attempt 
to secure for the child during the elemen- 
tary school period the skill that is involved 
in a developed handicraft, would be unwise. 
This period should be devoted to laying the 
foundation for many activities, rather than 
to securing skillin one. It is the time for 
laying hold of many instincts and turning 
them into useful channels, not the time for 
specialization. 

Whether such a division of labor as the 
child of intermediate and grammar grades 
is able to make be interpreted as a handi- 
craft or as a ‘‘house industry,’’ the experi- 
ence gained enables him to understand the 
reasons for the development of the handi- 
craft system, the organization of society 
under this régime, and the steps that led to 
the rise of the factory system. Only when 
the child develops the handicrafts from the 
larger occupations of which they are a part, 
only when he discovers in the economical 
adjustment of his muscles the rhythmic 
movement which he can hand over to a 
machine, are the handicrafts significant in 
the larger sense. And even then there is a 
consciousness of something that cannot 
be relegated to machinery. This is art. 
Under normal conditions it is present as an 
attitude of mind from the beginning of 
industrial activity, but for a long time it is 
bound up with the industrial process. Only 
when processes become complex, only when 
they become differentiated into widely dif- 
ferent activities, does it seek an independent 
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expression. ‘Then a distinct need is felt 
for art in order to satisfy the needs of the 
emotional nature. 

It is natural to expect that a much larger 
place will be given to the handicrafts in 
secondary education than they can possibly 
occupy in the elementary school. There 
are reasons to believe that secondary edu- 
cation will be reorganized within a few years 
on the basis of several of the most typical 
handicrafts. The adolescent mind deals 
much more effectively with the objective 
than with the subjective. In approaching 
a new subject, the student needs the il!umi- 
nation that can easily come through the use 
of practical activity. Later he may be able 
to proceed for some time by the use of more 
formal methods ; but before he loses his grip 
on the subject, before his interest wanes, he 
should be given an opportunity to discover 
the relations of the subject to the real life 
of man. To continue the use of formal 
methods when it is possible to make use of 
practical ones, is to be satisfied with the 
motive power of a tiny rivulet when it is 
possible to harness Niagara. 

If the right sort of a history of the growth 
of several of the most typical and compre- 
hensive handicrafts were available, it would 
be comparatively easy to frame a course of 
study that would make a much stronger 
appeal to young people than courses of 
study now in vogue. It would include the 
most valuable parts of present manual train- 
ing and laboratory courses together with 
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technical, scientific and artistic problems 
that are now omitted. When enriched by 
the history and literature that have been 
produced by the industrial and social life of 
the period, such a course would be of great 
value as a means of interpreting many of 
the perplexing social and economic ques- 
tions of the day. 

The limits of this article forbid a com- 
plete discussion of the place of handicrafts 
in education. The determination of their 
place is merely one phase of the larger 
problem regarding the place of industries. 
Among the many advantages that we may 
expect from the incorporation of practical 
activities into our courses of study, is a 
change in the attitude of the learner, not 
merely toward the work of the school, but 
toward life itself. To engage in an occu- 
pation under normal conditions is to secure 
an emotional reaction that enhances the 
value of life at the time and serves as a 
motive to further activity.* Itis this emo- 
tion which develops with the occupation 
and for a long time is bound up with it that 
is the organizing principle. Itis this which 
gives unity and value to life. The handi- 
crafts involve the highest manifestation of 
this emotion before it is set free in the form 
of art. This is why they have always been 
valued. This is why they promise such 
rich results in the education of mankind. 


*See ‘‘The Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education,’’ by Katharine E. Dopp. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
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THE CHICKADEE—THE SNOW-STORM 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


He is the hero of the woods; there are courage 
and good-nature enough in that compact little 
body which you may hide in your fist, to supply a 
whole groveful of May songsters. He has the 
Spartan virtue of an eagle, the cheerfulness 
of a thrush, the nimbleness of cock sparrow, 
the endurance of the sea-birds condensed into his 
tiny frame, and there have been added a pertness 
and ingenuity all his own. His curiosity is 
immense, and his audacity equal to it; I have even 
had one alight upon the barrel of the gun over my 
shoulder as I sat quietly under his tree. 

—Ernest Ingersoll. 

JOWEVER careless we may be of our 
} bird friends when we are in the 
midst of the luxurious life of sum- 
mer, even the most careless among 
us give pleased attention to the 
birds that bravely endure with us the rigors 
of winter. And when this winged com- 
panion of winter proves to be the most 
fascinating little ball of feathers ever created, 
constantly overflowing with cheerful song 
our pleased attention changes to active 
delight. Thus it is that in all the lands of 
snowy winters the chickadee is a loved 
comrade of the country wayfarer ; that happy 
song ‘‘chick-a-dee-dee-dee’’ finds its way 
to the dullest consciousness and the most 
callous heart. 

One day in February we were, with much 
enjoyment, wading through a drifted high- 
way that skirted a forest, the least twig of 
which bore a burden of soft snow. Over all 
hung that silence of winter which is the 
most ‘‘silent silence’? that rests upon the 
earth anywhere outside the desert. No 
breeze swayed a creaking branch or shook 
from it the snow in soft thud to the white 
carpet below. Even the song of the brook 
was smothered beneath coverlets of ice and 
pillows of drifts. We stood fast, awed by 
the stillness, when suddenly it was broken 





by the thrilling notes of the chickadees. 
We could hardly credit our senses, for it 
seemed as if the wood was a hopeless place 
for any living creature that morning. But 
there before our eyes was a flock of these 
courageous birds hunting for food on the 
leeward sides of boles and branches leit bare 
and black in the recent storm. ‘Their tiny 
weights sent the snow in showers from 
the terminal twigs, which phenomenon 
was greeted with triumphant song while 
the cheerful midgets hunted the relieved 
branches topside and bottomside for any 
lurking tidbit. As we watched them Emer- 
son’s poem came to our minds: 


‘¢Piped a tiny voice near by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry— 
Chick-chickadeedee! saucy note 

Out of the sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, ‘Good-day, good Sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces!’ ”’ 


No wonder that the great American phil- 
osopher was attracted by this other Ameri- 
can philosopher which sings when he is cold 
and hungry. 

Besides its usual song, the chickadee has 
a song that says ‘‘phebe’’ much more dis- 
tinctly than does the song of the phebe itself. 
Few people recognize this and often in Feb- 
ruary or cold March it is announced in the 
local newspaper: ‘‘The phebe-birds were 
heard today,’’ though it may be weeks yet 
before these birds arrive. The two songs 
may be easily distinguished by even the 
ear untrained to music. In the phebe song 
of the chickadee the last syllable is at least 
one note lower than the first and has a 
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falling inflection ; while the last syllable of 
the phebe bird’s song is at least a half note 
higher than the first and has a rising inflec- 
tion. 

Not long since I visited the deserted nest 


of a devoted pair of chickadees. It was 


OUR FRIEND THE CHICKADEE 


cuddled down in the bottom of a hole that 
opened on the very top of a fence post, and 
one would imagine must have been wet 
more than once while inhabited. However, 
a large family was raised there during the 
past season and much enjoyment derived 
from watching the many fubsy birdlings 
that found home and comfort in that inat- 
tractive retreat. I looked upon them with 
special interest for I hoped some of them 
might visit the suet on my trees this winter 
and thus become friendly neighbors. 

As soon as the trees are bare, nail or tie 
bits of suet to branches which may be 
observed from your windows. I know of 
no investment which pays such enormous 
dividends both to pleasure and pocket as do 
suet restaurants in orchards patronized by 
chickadees. 


NATURE 


STUDY 


QUESTIONS ON THE CHICKADEE. 


1. Describe the colors of the chickadee above, 
below; wings; tail; throat and head. 

2. Describe the differences in coloring between 
the chickadee and the nuthatch. 

3- What is the shape of the chickadee’s beak, 
and for what is it adapted? 

4. Does it frequent the trunks of trees or the 
twigs? 

5- Describe its actions when hunting for food 
on a twig. 

6. What is the chief food of the chickadee? 

7. Why is it of special value to the farmer? 

8. What are the differences in the winter and 
summer habits of the chickadee? 

Do you know the ‘‘phebe’’ note of the chick- 


Where do these birds build their nests, and 
of what material? 
11. What colors and marking on the eggs? 
12. When is the nesting season? 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Hed been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 
From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came cheanticleer’s muffled crow 
The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down 
And still fluttered down the snow. 
—Lowell. 


which Lowell describes so 
delightfully is the first soft, gentle snowfall 
that comes in November or early December. 


The storm 


‘*The silence deep and white’’ settles like a 
benediction over the brown, uneven land- 
scape and makes of it a scene of enchant- 
ment. Very different from this is the storm 
that comes when the winter cold is most 
severe and terrific. 


Then the skies are as white as the fields, 


winter winds most 


with never a sign of blue ; if the sun appears 


at all it: shines cold instead of warm and 
seems but a vague white spot behind the 
veil of upward, downward whirling snow- 
flakes; the wild winds whirl the ‘‘snow 
dust’’ across the fields and pile it at the 
fences in great drift billows with overhang- 
ing crests. On such a day the snow is so 
cold and dry, the clouds so low and oppres- 
sive, the bare trees so brown and bleak that 
we shiver even though we gaze on the 
dreary scene from the window of a warm 
and cheerful room. 

But another change is sure to come. 
Some February day the wind will veer sud- 
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“THE SKIES ARE AS WHITE AS THE FIELDS” 


denly to the south and waft warm thawy 
Then 
will the forests appear in robes of vivid 
blue-purple against the shining hills ; and in 
the mornings the soft blue of the horizon 
will shade upward into rose-color and still 
upward into yellow and beryl green; these 
hues are never seen on the forest or in the 
sky except when the snow covers the earth 
to the horizon line. The eye that loves 
color afford to lose from the 
world the purples and blues that bring con- 
trast into the winter landscape. 


breaths over the white frozen world. 


could ill 


The snow-storm begins with a miracle to 
our limited understanding, the miracle of 
crystallization. 
freely in the air be a part of geometry, the 


Why should water freezing 


six rays of the snow crystal growing at an 
angle of sixty degrees, one to another? Or 
as if to prove geometry divine beyond cavil 
sometimes the rays include angles of half 
or twice sixty degrees. Then why should 
the decorations of the rays assume thous- 
ands of intficate, beautiful forms, each ray 
of a flake ornamented exactly like its five 
And why should the snowflake 
formed in the higher clouds of the upper 


sisters ? 


air be tabular in shape but still, in cross sec- 
tion, show that it is built on the plan of six 


radii? Look at it as we will, the formation 
of a crystal is a beautiful mystery and is as 
unfathomable as is the mystery of life. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
R. G. Allen of the United States Weather 
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Bureau for suggestions in making out the 
following questions. A thermometer placed 
in a sheltered, open place away from the 
warmth of the house is a necessary prelim- 
inary to the observaticn of the 
phenomena of a snow-storm. Dark woolen 
cloth is the best medium on which to catch 
and observe snow crystals. 


proper 


QUESTIONS ON THE SNOW-STORM 


1. What causes snow? 

2. At what temperature do snow crystals form? 

3. How dothe clouds appear before a snow- 
storm? 

4. What is the temperature of the air before a 
storm? 

5. What is the direction of the wind before the 
storm? 

6. Does the storm come in the same direction 
as the wind? 

7. What are the conditions of the wind and 
temperature when the snow crystals are most per- 
fect in form? 

8. What are these conditions when the 
crystals are matted together in great flakes. 


snow 


WINTER 


g. What are these conditions when the snow 
crystals appear sharp and needle-like? : 

1o. Are the snow crystals of the same storm 
similar in structure and decoration? 

11. What is the difference in structure between 
a snowflake and a hail stone? 

12. What is sleet? 

13. What is the difference between hoar frost 
and snow? 

14. Does the temperature raise or fall during a 
snow-storm? 

15. Is it colder or warmer after a snow-storm 
has passed than it was before it began? 

16, What are the conditions of weather which 
cause a blizzard? 

17. Why does a covering of snow prevent the 
ground from freezing so severely as it would if 
bare? 

18. Why is snow a bad conductor of heat? 

19. Pack snow in a quart cup until it is full 
and then let it melt, and tell how full the cup is of 
water. What do you infer from this? 

20. Have you ever observed the grass to be 
green beneath snow drifts? 

21. -Does snow evaporate as well as melt? 

22. How does snow benefit the farmer and the 
fruit grower? 

23. Do the snow-stcrms in your locality come 
from one general direction all winter? 


WINTER 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


Green is the springtime’s hue ; 
The summer’s yellow and blue; 
And the fall’s ripe lea and wold 
Have garb of purple and gold ; 
But better than all bedight, 
The winter’s badge is white 


White, for that sinless child 

And his virgin mother mild ; 
White, for the peace bequeathed, 
By that choir angelic breathed ; 
White, for the world he gave 
His own white life to save. 
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THE MORAL EFFECT OF PUBLIC BEAUTY 


Will more beautiful physieal surroundings help 
us as a people to live a better, more beautiful 
American life? Will they tend to make us better 
and more moral? In reply to this question a num- 
ber of men and women who think deeply on the 
problem have expressed their opinions. While 
emphasizing the fact that esthetics can never replace 
or create moral principle, they agree that more 
beautiful homes and cities will materially help to 
make us a better, more moral people. 

Beautiful surroundings 
Robert C. Ogden, merchant 
‘‘Are a great factor in intellectual development. 
They assist moral growth by filling the mind with 
good things. Just in proportion as cleanliness and 
beauty assist in promoting recognition of the 
Golden Rule, will they modify our ‘brutal com- 
mercialism.’ The roots of the question lie far 
deeper than custom or culture. By taste are ye 
saved, is heretical—spiritually and intellectually. 
Art for art’s sake is nonsense. Art for humanity’s 
sake is truth. Art is not religion, but may be its 
exponent when, and only when, the artist is morally 

”? 
pure. 

“The beautiful,’’ says Archbisop Ireland, ‘‘is a 
wonderful civilizer. It brings peace to mind and to 
heart; it elevates both; it leads to good morals; it 
lifts the soul into regions of the supernatural, and 
becomes thus the very fountain spring of religion 
itself.”’ 

There is nothing in nature that is not beautiful, 
says Joaquin Miller, the venerable poet of Sierras. 
“Only man is cross, dirty, and ugly. We do 
not plant enough flowers. We ought to plant them 
by the depot, by the roadside, by the schoolhouse, 
by the door, and in the window. When wandering 
through the mountains in Italy I always took care 
to lodge at some humble cottage where I saw 
flowers at the window. My work often took me 
among robbers, but I was never harmed.” 

In connection with moral and religious training 
good art and a popular love for it is immensely 
ptesident of the 
‘Divorced 


ef common life, says 


and public man, 


valuable, says Josiah Strong, 
American Institute for Social Service. 
from these it has no moral value.’’ Mr. Strong 
continues: 

‘‘The love for the beautiful did for the Greeks all 
that it could do for any people.” It became the 
informing idea of their civilization. It can never 
again so profoundly influence another civilization 
because modern life has become so complex. A 
single idea can never again take possession of a 
nation and mold it for generations. That is, the 
experiment can never again be repeated under so 
favorable conditions; and yet, so far as moral results 
are concerned, the experiment was an utter failure. 
The culture of the Greeks not only could not save 
them from vice, but it helped to plunge them into 
its most loathsome depths. The moral failure of 
the beautiful among the Greeks was a demonstra- 
tion for all time that mere culture has no saving 
power.”” 


‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,’’ and beauty 


comes not far behind, says Miss Josephine Robin- 
son, of Berea College. 

‘*T believe that the two elements, love of beauty 
and commercialism, are antagonistic, and so the 
triumph of one means the defeat of the other. 
With the always necessary assumption that real 
downright ‘common sense’ is consistent with the 
artistic spirit, I believe that artistic living will come 
very near to solving the industrial and social prob- 
lem.”’ 

Henry Turner Bailey believes that ‘‘when all 
have fresh air, sunshine, and beauty there will be 
All that makes for the 
perfection of the individual life, serves in social 
and life as a refining, elevating 
influence.” 


less excuse for immorality. 
commercial 


“The man who must look upon dark walls and 
dirty windows during the entire eight or ten hours 
of his labor each day, or the man who looks out 
upon disreputable rubbish heaps every time he 
glances up from his work,’’ says Mr. E. L. Shuey, 
Y. M. C. A. worker and business man, ‘‘must 
make a special effort if he requires better things at 
home or if he seeks to keep himself from wonder- 
ing why he lives at all. Not all factories can be 
perfectly clean, for the work is often dirty, but all 
can have neat surroundings with flowers and shrub- 
bery.”” 

The late Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: 

“The highest moral sentiments can not be 
developed in ignorance, rags, and filth. The 
buman soul longs for the true and the beautiful. 
The moral and religious sentiments of our nature 
are very closely connected with the artistic. Beau- 
tiful pictures and statuary are great helps in refin- 
ing a nation.” 

John De Witt Warner believes that the arts and 

crafts movement is the self-assertion of an artistic 
sense among the American people. The artisiic 
spirit, he says, 
“‘The conception of work as a source of mental 
and esthetic interest, lies at the root of all social 
unrest. That is, work which stirs the most interest 
and enlists the most faculties, makes the workmen 
most alert and most happy, and vice versa.”’ 

I am clearly convinced, says Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, president of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association, that : 
‘More beautiful homes, cities, and factories would 
help to make us a better, more moral people. 
Public beauty in places and character is essential 
to the advance of civilization. A nation is only 
truly great that is ruled by ideas and ideals. | 
believe the steady growth of interest in the arts and 
crafts is significant, and is pregnant of larger 
development and still greater and more satisfactory 
advance.”’ 

Beauty and morality, says D. H. Perkins, archi- 
tect, are both attributes of moral life, and any- 
thing that helps one is certain to help the other. 

**T believe that a fuller understanding of, and 
love for, public cleanliness and beauty will modify 
‘brutal commercialism,’ by leaving off the ‘brutal.’ 
Commercialism itself is noble. Public beauty and 
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cleanliness will help it to rise te its possibilities. 
Nations are great by reason of what they do ‘with 
their hands and souls.’ Each needs the other. 
Combination, and not elimination, is necessary.”’ 


There can be no question but that sordid and 
unlovely sights debase the mind to an important 
degree, says Ellsworth Woudward, president of the 
New Orleans Art Club. 
class in whom a wider and gentler education is 
working out appreciation of the beautiful. The art- 
craft movement may undoubtedly be considered a 


‘‘There is an increasing 


sign of this.”’ 

In my craft shop, says Helen R. Albee, of the 
Abnakee rug industry (Pequaket, New Hamp- 
shire), 

‘‘T am one of those who are trying to keep people 
from going to the city, rather than to provide con- 
ditions for them after they get there. All my work 
is taken home by housewives and done during 
leisure hours after the housework is done. I 
ain doing all I can to inculcate a love of beauty 
as a step toward the peace and calm so necessary 
for individual development. I see, every day, this 
springing up as an imperative need from within 
each soul. Until there is a reaching out after these 
things external influences mean but little. I am 
not sure that imitative effort to follow another’s 
standard of beauty has any value whatever, for thus 
the false as well as the true are taken indiscrim- 


inately.”’ 
‘2 


SYNSHINE FOR ALL THE WORLD 


The development of the activities now carried 
on so successfully by the International Sunshine 
Society is outlined for the THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
by its founder and president-general, Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, who is the subject of our ‘‘Modern 
American Idealist’’ sketch this month. 

How did the Sunshine idea grow? 
ago the president and founder of the International 
Sunshine Society was on the editorial staff of the 
old New York Recorder. 
she was the recipient of a number of cards from 


Several years 


During a holiday season 


her co-workers, as well as from friends elsewhere. 
On Christmas Day she 
while she enjoyed her gifts, she would have had 
infinitely more pleasure in the receipt of them if 
the donors had not written their names on them. 
This statement horrified those who heard it and 


protested, saying that 


they exclaimed: You would not give our presents 
away, would you? 


Why not? was the answer. What do you do 


with yours? Aninvestigation resulted in the amusing 


discovery that the waste basket has been the desti- 
nation of most of the cards received. Some lived 
a few months tacked on a wall until fly-specked and 
discolored: others were used as book-marks until 
lop-eared; then all were thrown away, without 
having given an additional ray of sunshine to any 
one except to the person who received it. The his- 
tory of a little card sent out by the president-general 


revealed a different mission. 
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She said: ‘‘It had an exquisite little poem on it 
and I enjoyed it so much that I immediately thought 
of an old uncle who would appreciate it, so I sent 
ittohim. He, as I thought he would, did enjoy it 
so much that he recalled an old friend to whom it 

He copied the 
The friend who 
received it found the sentiment so sweet that she, 
too, desired to pass it on, and before the holiday 
season was over, the card had carried a Christmas 
message to six different persons. Of course this is 
an exception, but it is a good illustration of the 
possibilities in the passing on of a gift, if done in 
the right spirit.”’ 

Inspired with the idea of sending out remem- 
brances that might be multiplied four fold, a new 


would appeal with special force. 
poem and passed on the card. 


set of cards was given out by the same newspaper 
women, who immediately passed them all on. 
The thanks received were so pretty that an item 
was made about it in the paper. This caused fur- 
ther correspondence and resulted in the formation 
of a club for the exchange of friendly greetings. 
The name Chat was at first chosen for the column 
in which the correspondence was published, and in 
time the membership grew so large that a club badge 
’ were selected, and 
the name Shut-In given to the society. It was dis- 
covered that this conflicted with that of a 


society organized in 1884, so, in January, 1896, the 


and the motto ‘‘Good Cheer’ 
name 


name of the new society was changed to Inter- 
national Sunshine Society. 

The object of the society is to invite members to 
a performance of kind and helpful deeds and thus to 
bring the sunshine of happiness to the greatest 
Its active 
membership consists of people who are desirous of 


possible number of hearts and homes. 


brightening life by some thought, word, or deed. 
The society colors are yellowand white, and the 
floral emblem is the coreopsis. Membership dues 
are not onerous, consisting merely of some sug- 
gestion that will bring sunshine to others. It is 
suggested by the Board of Directors that each 
branch, once a year, celebrate what may be called 
the ‘International Day”’ and ‘‘State Day,’’ by an 
entertainment of some kind, a fair, rummage sale, 
a dance, etc., to which a small admission shall be 
charged, and the proceeds sent to general and state 
headquarters respectively to help defray the current 
The devel- 


opment of the Sunshine idea is unique in the history 


expenses for stationery, stamps, etc. 
of philanthropic movements. From the association 
of eighteen men and women in a newspaper office, 
the International Sunshine has grown to a member- 
ship of much over 100,000 with about 3,000 
branches located in all parts of the world. There 
is no way of estimating accurately the membership 
for there are several branches containing thousands 
of memberseach. These can be enrolled only as a 
body until the financial condition of the society will 
permit of the employment of a large office force 
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At the present time the work is done almost 
exclusively by volunteer workers who give a certain 
amount of time every week to work at general 
headquarters in New York. 

From the passing on of good cheer, Sunshine 
workers have become ambitious to have institutions 
of different kinds for the alleviating and uplifting 
humanity. There are now Sun- 
the Sunshine homes 
children, homes 
training schools for orphans, lunch and rest rooms 


of suffering 
shine homes for aged, 


for crippled Sunshine and 
for self-supporting women, lodges where children 
from large cities with frail mothers can get a breath 
of God’s fresh air during the hot weather, libraries 
in almost every large town in the United States, 
wards in hospitals, indeed Sunshine members seem 
to be ever on the alert to discover new ways to 
brighten clouded lives and add to the happiness of 
In Chelsea, Washington, 
Sunshine members erected a little church, in which 


the world generally. 


they holdail important Sunshine functions. Thanks- 
giving dinners and Christmas trees for the entire 
community are supplied in this little Sunshine 
edifice. 

During the summer fresh air work has been the 
particular feature of Suashine work. The Interna- 
tional Sunshine Society has maintained a Sunshine 
Lodge at Darien, Conn., where about one hundred 
and twenty children have been given outings vary- 
This 
lodge has been given to Sunshine by Mr. and Mrs. 


ing in length from one week to one month. 


James Wood who agree to superintend the manage- 
ment of it during their lives. 
There is a which has 


been furnished by Sunshine branches in various 


large main building 
parts of the country the rooms being named after 
the donors of the furniture for them. There is a 
dormitory that will accommodate forty boys, and 
two adjoining cottages, one of which containing 
fourteen rooms, has been furnished by Sunshine 
branches. 


At Hillcrest Sunshine Lodge, Lew Beach, Sul- 
livan County, New York, is another Sunshine 
lodge, consisting of an old-fashioned farmhouse 
and one hundred and thirty-five acres of land. Here 
children without homes are taken and taught some 
industrial art that will make them self-supporting. 
During the last summer fourteen boys were taken 
there, and places have been found for thirteen. 
Two have been placed with carpenters who will 
teach them their trade, one with a blacksmith, who 
will learn that craft, two have been found positions 
in country stores where they can mold their own 
future and eight have homes with farmers. At 
any time when these boys find themselves without 
a home, they are permitted to return to Hillcrest for 
protection. A charge of two dollars is made for 
each child at this lodge. This is done to place the 
assistance out of the plane of ‘‘charity.”’ The chil- 
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dren are treated as guests and not objects of 
charity. 

Every state in the union is now organized. In 
Maine the method adopted is by counties. Con- 
necticut is full of Sunshiners, and in addition to 
liberal support of the Sunshine lodge at Darien the 
branch in Hartford equipped and maintains a ward 
of twenty beds in the new hospital for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in that city. New Jersey and 
Michigan are banner states in the Sunshine work, but 
more has been done in Memphis, Tenn., than in any 
other city. A lunch and rest room for self-support- 
ing women is conducted there at which four hun- 
dred young women obtain a wholesome lunch, daint- 
ily served for one cent for each dish. But the pret- 


tiest Sunshine work that has been accomplished any- 


where, perhaps, is the recent work of the newsboys 
of Memphis, under the direction of the Sunshine 
ladies who are officers of the newsboys, Sunshine 
Branch. One of their members had lost both arms 
in an accident and was struggling against his mis- 
fortune by selling papers, tructing to the honesty of 
his customers to place the correct amotnt of money 
in his pocket. Through the efforts of the boys 
alone, over $400 has been raised, $200 of which 
will purchase artificial arms for the lad. The 
remainder will be spent in fitting up a first-class 
stand for Tom Doran. 
‘*business man.’’ 


He will hereafter be a 
Mrs. C. A. Rugg, state president 
of Tennessee, and her daughter, Mrs. Harriet Mac- 
donald, are pioneers and constant workers in Ten- 
nessee Sunshine. 

Much of the success of Sunshine is due to the 
liberal support given to the work by the newspapers 
everywhere. Leading papers give generous space 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal is the international medium for forming 
The Bulletin, published 
monthly at headquarters, gives detailed reports of 
the work of these branches. 


to reporting Sunshine news. 


branches. Sunshine 


Colorado, Mrs. Alden’s own state, is not behind 
in the work. It is well organized, and under the 
leadership of Mrs. O. V. Betts, of Denver, is mak- 
ing great progress. 

The officers of the International Sunshine Soci- 
President-general, Mrs. Cynthia West- 
over Alden; First’ Vice-president, Mrs. Theodore 
F. Seward; Second Vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
H. Denison; Secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Beattie; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edwin Knowles; Board of Direc- 
tors, Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, Mrs. M. M. Painter, 
Mrs. George Hard, Miss E. A. Watson, Mrs. 


Esther Herrman. 


HOLLAND TEACHES AGRICULUURE 


ety are: 


HOW 
Holland has a remarkably complete system of 
agricultural instruction including special courses 
The School Journal 
we quote a number of suggestive facts concerning 


in colonial agriculture. From 
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Holland’s system which is conducted by a special 
department of the Ministry of the Interior: 


‘*Each of the eleven provinces has its state pro- 
fessor of agriculture, whose functions are to inspect 
and administer the experiment and demonstration 
stations, give lectures, provide courses of instruc- 
tion for primary school teachers who wish to obtain 
a certificate entitling them to teach elementary 
agriculture, inspect the winter classes in agriculture 
in receipt of a state subsidy, and, in those prov- 
inces where winter schools of agriculture are in 
operation, to act as their directors. 

‘‘Five of the provinces have state professors 
of horticulture. Six winter schools of agriculture 
have been established, as well as winter schools of 
horticulture. About one hundred and _ twenty 
classes in agriculture and about twelve in horticul- 
ture are annually maintained by the state. 

“The State Agricultural College at Wageningen, 
founded in 1876 and considerably enlarged in 1897, 
is at the head of the educational system. It isa 
model in its workmanlike methods and the excel- 
lence of its equipment. The establishment com- 
prises four distinct schools. 

**(a) A secondary school providing a course of 
general education for pupils upto the age of seven- 
teen, with special attention given to chemistry, 
physics, and modern languages. The course pre- 
pares for the higher school. 

*«(6) A lower agricultural school for the sons of 
small proprietors and tenant farmers. Pupils are 
admitted at the ages of thirteen to fifteen, after 
passing an examination in the subjects taught in the 
primary school. The course covers three years’ 
work. The first year is a continuation of primary 
education, and serves as a preparation for either 
the agricultural or horticultural schools. During 
the second and third years the instruction is mainly 
theoretical. For the pupils intending to emigrate 
to the Dutch West Indies there is an extra year in 
colonial agriculture. 

*‘(c) A lower horticultural school, with a two years’ 
course for gardeners, market gardeners, florists, 
and nurserymen. Together with this is a higher 
horticultural school, also having a two years’ course 
for those who desire more advanced and scientific 
training. Throughout this section the instruction 
is especially practical. There is a large garden of 
about twelve acres excellently planned and well 
supplied with glass houses, an aboretum, and a 
botanic garden. 

“«(@) A higher school of agriculture and _for- 
estry with a two years’ course in Dutch, and one 
of four years in colonial agriculture. For pur- 
poses of demonstration and experiment a small 
farm of twenty-five acres is cultivated, where some 
of the best breeds of farm stock may be seen and 
the most modern agricultural implements are used. 
In addition to spacious laboratories there is an 
interesting museum of agricultural implements, 
together with machines, seeds, vegetable prod- 
ucts, etc. 

‘* A feature of the system is the winter schools 
established in these agricultural or horticultural 
districts where they are likely to prove of the 
greatest service. The commune has to provide 
suitable buildings, and the state defrays the rest of 
the expenses. Pupils are admitted at the age of 
sixteen, but must show a capacity to benefit by the 
instruction. The full course is for two years, and 
the classes are held during the winter months for 
three or four hours in the afternoon, five days a 
week. . 

‘* The equipment of each school leaves nothing 


to be desired. In agriculture the instruction is 
wholly theoretical, but there is always a small dem- 
onstration plot, and during the summer the pupils 
have excursions to well-managed farms and other 
places of agricultural interest. The curriculum 
comprises chemistry, physics, botany, zodlegy, the 
breeding and care of animals, the properties of the 
soil, tillage, manuring, the cultivation of crops, 
dairying, rural economy, arithmetic, and farm 
accounts. In addition to the subjects which bear 
directly upon the art of gardening, instruction is 
given in commercial correspondence in French, 
German and English—a matter of great importance, 
having regard as it does to the great export trade 
in bulbs, flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

*‘Nature study in its widest applications is taught 
not only in rural but in urban schools. From 
their earliest years, the children are familiarized 
with the simple facts of nature, and encouraged to 
take an intelligent interest in them. By object 
lessons on plant life, by frequent country walks, by 
collecting plants and insects, and by cultivating a 
few flowers or vegetables in small gardens, the 
powers of observation are developed, and that 
spirit of inquiry is aroused without which success 
in any walk of life is unattainable. Indirectly this 
work lays a foundation upon which the scientific 
knowledge of farming must be based. 

**At each of the six state normal colleges all the 
students receive theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in horticulture and in natural and physical 
science. There has never been any idea that the 
training of the rural teacher should be differentiated 
from that of the urban teacher. Courses in 
agriculture are also provided by the state for those 
teachers who wish to obtain a certificate which will 
entitle them to teach agricultural subjects in the 
comuion schools, the establishment of which is now 
compulsory in every commune.”’ 
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TREE PLANTING AND GOOD ROADS 


The New York Superintendent of State Forests, 
William G. Fox, in a valuable pamphlet on tree 
planting on streets and highways presents strong 
arguments for trees as an integral part of good 
road-making, as follows: 

‘Trees should be set out along every road for 
shade. In addition, the farm lines can be marked 
advantageously with fruit-bearing or nut-bearing 
trees that will bring money to their owner and add 
to’ the attractiveness of his surroundings. Objec- 
tions may be made in certain localities to placing 
trees along a public road, because their shade would 
tend to make it wet and muddy. If such conditions 
exist, the fault is in the road, and not in the trees; 
there are some very muddy highways along which 
nothing can be planted. Although a row of trees may 
retard somewhat the evaporation of moisture at the 
surface of the roadbed, at the same time they drain 
its foundation by the rapid absorption of water 
through their roots. When a roadbed is properly 
constructed, drained and ditched, the trees will do 
no harm; on the contrary, they will furnish a grate- 
ful shade to the traveler and prevent dust without 
creating mud. : 

‘‘There are roads along which notrees are allowed, 
because some resident argues that the sun is 
needed to dry up the mud and sloughs which in the 
spring makes traveling slow and difficult. But in 
summer the sun-baked mud is pulverized under the 
wagon wheels, creating clouds of dust that are 
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worse than mud. With a well-built highway, 
shaded by trees, both of these nuisances would be 
avoided. Even a poor road will permit of one 
row of trees, which should be placed on the 
south or west side, as its direction may require, to 
temper the heat of the afternoon sun. One of the 
finest, smoothest roads in the state may be found in 
the Adirondack forest—from St. Hubert’s Inn to 
the Ausable Lakes—and yet it is well shaded by 
trees that meet overhead, shutting out the sun except 
whrre the road is flecked with light that streams 
through the small openings in the leafy cover. But 
this road was constructed in proper shape and of 
suitable material. 

‘Some states—noticeably New York and Massa- 
chusetts—have made large appropriations recently 
for good roads, and these annual expenditures _ will 
not only be continued, but will probably be 
increased. With the money thus provided long lines 
of stone highways with perfectly drained roadbeds 
have been constructed, and with each succeeding 
year many more miles will be finished. We are 
entering on an era of good roads. But the good 
work of the roadbuilders will not be complete until 
trees are planted at proper distances on each side 
of the highway. In his annual report for Igo1, 
Hon. Edward A. Bond, state engineer and sur- 
veyor (New York), states that the actual cost of 
one hundred and thirty-four miles of stone mac- 
adam roads was $7,955 per mile. Now it takes 
one hundred and ninety-six trees to plant each side 
of a highway for one mile; and the cost of the plant- 
ing will be less than two per cent of that of the road 
construction. Having expended over $7,000 on 
the roadbed, there surely should be no objection to 
paying $150 more in order to have a cool, shady 
driveway. Of course ‘dirt’ roads have been con- 
structed in some localities under the good roads law 
at a much less cost per mile; but the argument still 
holds good, in that the work will not be complete 
until the trees are planted. Why not amend the 
law so as to include the tree planting?’’ 
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The following organizations are actively inter- 
ested in the subject of good roads: The National 
Good Roads Association, The Highway Alliance, 
The American Road Makers, The League of 
American Wheelmen, The Jefferson Memorial 
Road Association, The New York and Chicago 
Road Association, The American Motor League 
and the American Automobile Association. 

«25 
COMBINATION FARM AND COUNTRY CLUB 


A new idea that is being worked out in a few 
instances is a combination farm and country club. 
The owner of a sightly farm, convenient to a city 
or large town, establishes upon it golf links, ten- 
nis courts and other attractions of a country club. 
Rooms in the house are set apart for the use of the 
members, until such time as a club house is built. 
Members of the club are secured among the fam- 
ilies in town, with the understanding that they shall 
buy from the farm such produce, vegetables, dairy 
products, etc., as they may require and what the 


farmer may have for sale. The scheme is one of. 
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pretty possibilities for all concerned. It brings 
the attractions of a country club within the means 
of city people in ordinary circumstances, while it 
also gives the farmera splendid market for his 
produce. Of course the idea can be modified and 
adapted to suit circumstances, purpose and locali- 
ties. This reminds us too that young and old in 
many of our country towns would also be bene- 
fited by membership in some form of improve- 
ment association that would provide its members 
with reading rooms, golf links, etc. Our farmers 
and their families need recreation and support just 
as much as city folks, and many a country village is 
in dire need of some such social center as such an 
association could be made. Many farmers who 
turn up their nose in scorn at golf or other sports, 
would be benefited a lot by joining in the fun! 
And the farmers’ boys will enjoy it even more.— 


The American Agriculturist. 
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JEWISH FARMERS 


In a series of centributions to 7he Reform Advo- 
cate A. R. Levy reports the results of personal 
observation backed by years of experience in 
assisting Jewish poor to leave the crowded cities 
and take up agriculture. ‘‘Most conservatively 
estimated,’’ he says, ‘‘there are more than one 
thousand Jewish farmers located in the territory 
west of the Alleghanies and east of the Rocky 
Mountains. With nearly three hundred of these 
Jewish farmers the Jewish Agriculturalists’ Aid 
Society of America is more or less in constant 
touch. These farmers are engaged exclusively in 
agriculture; no other industry 1s followed by them 
save what comes within the sphere of their calling. 
They are actively engaged in all forms of the 
work; from gardening and dairy farming near the 
cities in Illinois, to wheat farming and cattle rais- 
ing in the Dakotas; from truck farming in Florida 
to diversified farming in Indiana and Wisconsin; 
from fruit farming in Michigan to cotton raising in 
Oklahoma. They were all at the outset, unfamiliar 
with the work of farming as it is carried on in this 
country, but, thanks to their untiring energy, they 
have succeeded, some most admirably, others 
quite satisfactorily, in their undertaking. There 
can be no doubt as to the ultimate success of every 
one of these willing workers among whom, more 
than anything else, is manifest a spirit of the 
greatest contentment and true delight in the work 


of their new calling.” 


The road commissioners in the rural districts 
near Chicago have taken steps to prosecute all per- 
sons who post flaring bills of any kind on bridges 
or culverts of the public highways. Already acon- 
siderable improvement in the roads of Northern 
Illinois is noticeable. 
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‘The Mob Spirit in America’’ is the title of a 
neat pamphlet just issued by the Chautauqua Press. 
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(Price 25 cents). It contains the addresses deliv- 
ered during the conference on ‘‘The Mob Spirit in 
America,"’ at Chautauqua, August 10-15, 1903. 
The following are the addresses: ‘‘The Mountain 
Feud,’’ by William G. Frost, president Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky, and H. M. Brock, superintendent 
of schools, Kentucky; ‘*The Mob Spirit in the 
South,” by John Temple Graves, of Atlanta, 
Georgia; ‘‘Mental and Moral Contagion,’’ by Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate; ‘*Lynching and Mobs from a National 
Standpoint,’’ by Dr. Dean Richmond Babbitt of 
Brooklyn; ‘‘The Mob Spirit in Organized Labor,’’ 
by D. M. Parry, president National Association of 
Manufacturers and Employers; ‘‘Labor Unions 
and the Mob Spirit,’? by Thomas J. Kidd, vice 
president the American Federation of Labor; “The 
Relation of Law to the Manifestation of Mob 
Spirit,’’ by Chief Justice James B. Lore, of Dela- 
ware; ‘*The Law and Mob Spirit,’’? by Justice 
John Woodward, of the Supreme Court of New 
York; a ‘‘Mob Conference.”’ 

President Roosevelt’s letter on mob rule to Gov- 
ernor Durbin, of Indiana, is also included. The 
whole pamphlet makes suggestive and significant 
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The report of Dr. M. R. Maltbie, Secretary of 
the New York Municipal Art Commission, on his 
recent European tour, has just been printed. Dr. 
Maltbie visited a number of the largest cities of 
Europe to investigate municipal art, public build- 
ings and civic development in general. His report 


reading. 


shows that American cities have much to learn 
from Europe in the way of city embellishment, but 
Dr. Maltbie believes that the interdependence of 
citizen and municipal official in America will soon 
bring the cities of the United States quite abreast 
of their European sister municipalities in the mat- 
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The ‘‘Proceedings”’ of the Detroit Conference for 
Good City Government and the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the National Municipal League (at 
Detroit, April 22, 23, 24, 1903) have just appeared 
in book form, edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
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There is a practical suggestion of the kind of 
work most likely to be effective in obtaining 
improvements through city officials, in an account 
ofthe recent visit of the executive committee of the 
Nineteenth Ward Improvement Association to the 
City Hall in Chicago. The committee sought the 
heads of one department after another, gave 
specific information regarding conditions of streets, 
sidewalks, sanitation, lists of violators of ordi- 
nances, etc. Needless to say they were respect- 
fully received, given official information, valuable 
in turn, andassured of much codperation which 
will help to work out improvement problems. i 


ter of public art. 


Special attention was given to the plans for the 
beautification of Washington by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, during their last annual conven- 
tion. The proceedings of that convention have been 
issued in a most attractive form by the committee 
on education and publication, Glenn Brown, editor. 
They make a volume of two hundred and sixty- 
five pages, containing among the illustrations 
a very fine collection from the Washington Park 
Commission’s exhibition. The headquarters of 
the American Institute of Architects are in 
Washington, D. C. 


The Kansas City, Missouri, Mothers’ Union 
which holds weekly meetings open to the public in 
the Central High School, lends an extensive series 
of valuable papers on topics of special interest to 
mothers for periods of two weeks on receipt of 
five cents postage. Other publications are sold 
for five cents each; a list of books is provided for 
loan in the city only; and another series of papers 
on loan for five and ten cents postage is 
available through the National Congress of 
Mothers. 


The officers of the Chautauqua Village Improve- 
ment Associaiton are as follows: President, Mrs. J° 
L. Harris of New Orleans, La; first vice president, 
Miss Anna Morey; second vice president, Mr. W. 
H. Zuern; Secretary, Mr. L. B. Yale, and treasurer, 
Mrs. N. B. E. Irwin, of Chautauqua. There is 
also an advisory committee including Warren H. 
Manning. The Chautauqua Institution has offered 
to codperate,whenever possible, with the property 
owner, in improivng and beautifying the grounds. 


Charles F. McKim, architect of the Madison 
Square Garden, New York; Public Library, Bos- 
ton; New State House, Providence, R. I.; and 
other buildings, has been awarded a royal gold 
medal for the promotion of architecture by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. His plans 
for the enlarged White House and for Columbia 
University are reported as the basis for this 
honor. 


“The House-Fly as a Carrier of Disease,’’ 
illustrated with startling photographic examples, 
which first appeared in Country Life in America, 
has been expanded and reprinted in an eight-page 
pamphlet by the author, William Lyman Under- 
wood, lecturer in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


The Houston, Texas, /os¢ has established a 
department of civic improvement under the title, 
‘“‘The City Beautiful,’ conducted by the state 
chairman of the village improvement committee of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Milton W. 
Sims, of Bryan, Texas. 


The seventh annual congress about Boys was 
conducted by the General Alliance of Workers with 
Boys, November 4 and 5, in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Chicago. ‘‘Boy’s Groups, Gangs 
and Clubs’’ was the topic of the congress. 


The year book of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association, vol. VII, part I, being the 
record of the seventh annual meeting of the 
a, has just appeared in neat pamphlet 
orm. 


The Engineering News now issues a well con- 
ducted supplement entitled Augineering Literature, 
which gives a suggestive and comprehensive survey 
of betterment literature and accomplishment 
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A useful document to improvement workers, as 
showing what can actually be accomplished by per- 
sistent personal effort in the suppression of the bill- 
board nuisance, is the leaflet showing what has been 
done in Quincy, IIl., by Mr. Edward J. Parker, 
former president of the American Park and Outdoor 


Art Association. It has just been reprinted by 
Mr. Parker, because of the numerous requests for 


copies. 
Se 


At the meeting held in Pittsburg in October, the 
Executive Board of the American League for Civic 
Improvement indorsed the action taken by the 
committee which favored practical codperation 
with the American Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion and plans of merging the two organizations 
after the next annual conventicn of these bodies. 
The plan for holding joint meetings of both associa- 
tions at St. Louis and conducting a Civic Institute, 
similar to that which was so successfully held at 
Chautauqua last summer, was indorsed, and it was 
also decided to codperate withthe National Munici- 
pal League and the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association in the conducting of another Civic 
Week at Chautauqua next summer. 
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THE EDUCATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE ST. LOUIS 


EXPOSITION 


The first of the main buildings of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition to be completed was the Pal- 
ace of Education and Social Economy. This allot- 
ment of a special building to educational exhibits 
is anew feature of expositions, and the manage- 
ment announces that many innovations will be 
carried out in connection with the building at St. 
Louis. The methods of educating the deaf and 
the blind will be demonstrated. Every branch of 
education in this country and in many foreign 
countries will be included. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN asked the fair authorities 
for a statement of their conception of the educative 
influence to be exerted by the coming exposition. 
The publicity department kinily furnished an 
article by Robertus Love irom which we quote; 

“‘One of the most vivid impressions carried away 
by the visitors will be that of architectural splendor. 
Every school of architecture will have its repre- 
sentatives in this great assemblage of buildings. 
The exhibit palaces which help to make up the 
main picture of the exposition are described as 
being in style ‘a free treatment of the Renais- 
sance.’ The architect wrought into this magnifi- 
cent picture an infinite variety of charmful effects. 
For the Palace of Varied Industries were designed 
Spanish steeples and a semi-circular colonnade. 
The latter feature is one of the unique things of 
the exposition. Another architect turned pedestals 
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for sculpture into towers, and the Palace of Elec- 
tricity is thus doubly crowned. A domed roof 
with triumphal arch: marks the Palace of Manu- 
factures. A forest of towers above a great roof 
sloping down to grand entrances embellished with 
sculpture breaks the sky-line of the Palace of 
Machinery. The architects of the Palace of Edu- 
cation created a Corinthian colonnade of majestic 
proportions. Egyptian obelisks are found at the 
entrances of the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Bottle-shaped pylons, dome roof and massive 
entrance arches mark the Palace of Transportation. 
Each of these great edifices and others not men- 
tioned here which belong to the group has its 
distinguishing features of architecture, showing the 
product of many schools, so that in this picture the 
student finds lessons in architectural construction 
from many lands and of times past and present. 

‘*In the buildings erected by the foreign and state 
governments will be found reproductions of many 
buildings famous for historic association or archi- 
tectural grace. The Grand Trianon at Versailles 
is reproduced by France. The Imperial Castle at 
Charlottenburg is German’s contribution. Great 
Britain introduces the Orangery of Kensington 
Palace, and an old English garden of two centuries 
ago as a landscape setting for the building. Japan 
rebuilds the Castle of Nagoya. One sees the Ant- 
werp town hall in Belgium’s building. A Roman 
dwelling house of the Pompeiian type is repro- 
duced in the United States government’s fish 
pavilion. Connecticut honors a poetess by erect- 
ing a replica of the Sigourney mansion at Hartford. 
The quaint old Cabildo at New Orleans, where the 
transfer of the Louisiana Territory to the United 
States took place, is Louisiana’s gracious gift to 
the historic grouping. 

‘Inside the great exhibit palaces all displays are 
being arranged with a view to instructing the vis- 
itor. Not only will there be exhibits of things 
made, but exhibits of things in the making. 
Herein lies the important point of difference 
between this and previous expositions. What the 
world has done was shown at preceding exhibitions 
in Chicago, Paris, Buffalo and other cities. In St. 
Louis will be shown what the world has done and 
how it has done it, how it is doing things now. 
Both products and processes are to be exhibited 
here. 

‘‘Through every branch and department of the 
World’s Fair this idea of showing the process is to 
be carried out. Inside the buildings and on the 
spacious grounds outside, this lesson will be taught. 
Other expositions have shown the products of 
mines—gold, silver, lead, zinc, coal and other 
things of use. At St. Louis there is in course of 
preparation a long ‘mining gulch’ in the ravine 
that extends through the forest section of the site, 
and in this gulch will be shown every process of 
mining, from the spade to the smelter.”’ 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


EXPOSITIONS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


1 


Roll-call: The most interesting thing seen at 
an exposition, or read about one. 

Summary: Epitomize article on ‘‘The White 
City and After,’’ by Charles Zueblin, in the 
December CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correlation: Appoint some pera, briefly 
analyze the interrelation of the civic topics 
grouped in the December CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The White City and After,’’ ‘‘American 
Sculptors and Their Art,’’ ‘“‘The Place of 
Handicraft in Education,’’ items in ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Civic Betterment’ and ‘‘Highways 
and Byways.”’ 

Historical: (a) ‘‘Review of the World’s 
Fairs of Forty Years’? (see ‘‘Interna- 
tional Exhibitions from 1851 to 1874,” 
Practical Monthly, 1874; ‘‘The Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,’’ by W. H. Page, World’s 
Work, August, 1901); (6) Paper: ‘‘The 
Planning, Making and Managing of Expo- 
sitions’’ (see ‘‘Some Phases of Exposition 
Making,’’ by Carleton Sprague, American 
Architect, October 19, 1901; ‘*The Manage- 
ment and Design of Expositions,’’ by T. R. 
Kimball, same; ‘‘Organization as Applied 
to Art,’’ by C. Y. Turner, Cosmopolitan, 
September 1901). 

Selected Readings: 
(see “‘A First Impression,’’ by Walter 
Besant, Cosmopolitan, September, 1893; 
**A New World Fable,’’ by Hjalmer Hjorth 
Boyesen, Cosmopolitan, December, 1893; 
**Last Impressions,’’ by A. S. Hardy, 
Cosmopolitan, December, 1893; ‘‘Farewell 
to the White City,’’ by Paul Bourget, Cos- 
mopolitan, December, 1893). 

Architectural Study: ‘‘American Expositions 
and Architecture’’— illustrated talk by local 
architect if possible (see ‘*Architecture at 
World’s Columbian Exposition,’’ by Henry 
Van Brunt, Century, May, July, August, 
September and October, 1892, ‘‘An attempt 
to explain the architectural development of 
the Exposition buildings’’; ‘‘The Architect- 
ural Event of Our Times,’’ by Henry Van 
Brunt, LZngineering Magazine, January, 


“Before and After’’ 


1894). 5 
Paper: ‘‘The Art Message of One Exposi- 
tion’”’ (see ‘*The Story of the Sculptor at 
the Pan-American,’’ by Regina Armstrong, 


Bookman, June, tgo1; ‘‘Art at the Pan- 
American Exposition,’’ by Christian Brin- 
ton, Critic, June, 1901; ‘‘Artistic Effects of 
the Pan-American Exposition,’’ by Ernst 
Knaufft, Review of Reviews, June, 1901; 
“The Pan-American as a Work of Art,”’ by 
C. H. Caffin, World’s Work, August, 1901; 
“The City of Light,’’ by David Gray, Cen- 
tury, September, 1901). 

“TheReligious Possibilities of a World’sFair’’ 
(see “The First Parliament of Religions,’’ 
Review of Reviews, October, 1892, ‘‘The 
World’s First Parliament of Religions,’’ 
by J. H. Barrows, Our Day, April, ’92). 

“The World’s Fair Congresses as a Clearing 
House for the World’s Thinkers and 
Leaders’’ (see ‘‘The World’s Congresses 
of 1893,"’ Review of Reviews, October, 1892; 


2. 


3- 


4. 


5. 


6. 


“The Great Congresses at the World’s 
Fair,’’ by Ellen M. Henrotin, Cosmopolitan, 
March, 1893). 


II 


Roll-call: Suggestions to exposition managers 
for the increased educational value and 
greater comfort of visitors. These should 
be recorded and forwarded to the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis. 

Symposium: ‘‘The Significance and Results of 
the World’s Great Fairs.’’ Assign reading 
references to different members who will 
each search for an argument, or illustration. 
Have one person prepared to close the 
symposium with a concise review of the 
various arguments. (See ‘‘Effects of the 
Centennial Exposition,’’ by Alfred T. 
Goshom, Lngineering Magazine, January, 
1894; ‘‘A World’s Fair: The Would’s Col- 
lege of Democracy,’? by James Brisben 
Walker, Cosmopolitan, September, 1893; 
‘Some Lasting Results of the World’s 
Fair,’’ by Alice Freeman Palmer, Forum, 
December, 1893; ‘‘Lessons of the Fair,’’ 
by John J. Ingalls, Cosmopolitan, Decem- 
ber, 1893; several articles, “Engineering 
Magazine, January, 1894; ‘‘The Real Value 
of the Exposition,’’ by Albert Shaw, Cosmo- 
politan, September, 1901; ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Influence of the Exposition,’’ by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Cosmopolitan, Sep- 
tember, 1901; ‘‘The Failure of the Pan- 
American,’’ Canadian Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1901; ‘‘The Columbian Exposition and 
American Civilization,’ by Henry Van 
Brunt, Ad/antic, May, 1893; ‘‘Lessons from 
International Expositions,’’ by J. M. Rogers, 
Forum, December, 1907; ‘‘Advantages of 
International Expositions,’’ by Theodore 
Stanton, Lipfincott’s, September, 1896; and 
the volumes ‘Industrial Exhibitions and 
Modern Progress,’’ by Patrick Geddes; 
‘‘American Mural Painting,’’ by Pauline 
King. ) 

*“*Exposition Ideals and Practices’? (a) as 
‘Applied to Modern Cities’’ (see ‘*What 
a Great City Might Be—A Lesson From the 
White City,’’ by John Coleman Adams, 
New England Magazine, March, 1896; 
“The City of the Future—A Prophecy,’’ by 

B. Walker, Cosmopolitan, September, 
1901); (4) As Applied to Our Own City”’ 
(see ‘*The Composite City,’’ by Charles 
Zueblin, Ethical Record). 

Reading: ‘The World’s Fair in Literature’ 
(see ‘Literary Tributes to the World’s 
Fair,’’ Dial, October 1, 1893; ‘‘The Van- 
ishing City,’’ by R. W. Gilder, Century, 
October, 1893). 

Talk: ‘*The Recreative Features of Exposi- 
tions’’ (see ‘‘Aspects of the Pan-American 
Exposition,’’ by E. R. White, Adantic, 
July, 1901; ‘‘The Play-side of the Fair,” 
by Mary B. Hartt, World’s Work, August, 
1901). 

Humorous Reading: ‘*Mr. Dooley on the 
Midway,’’ by P. F. Dunne, Cosmopolitan, 
September, 1901. 





Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 








SYSTEMATIC INSTEAD OF HAPHAZARD READING 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, complete 
in the pages ot THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1903-04, has 
been arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading which will help per- 
sons to understand the times in which we live. The 
course consists of the leading serial topics entitled, 
‘*Racial Composition of the American People”’ and 
“‘The Civic Renascence,”’ together with the series 
these ‘‘key topics’’ entitled, 


grouped about 


‘*Reading Journey in the Borderlands of the United 


States,’’ ‘‘Stories of American Promotion and 
and Daring,’”’ ‘‘American Sculptors and Their 
Art,’’ ‘The Arts and Crafts in American Educa- 
tion’’ and ‘‘Nature Study.’’ 

This brief course offers to individuals a means 
of making the time spent in reading count for some- 
thing during the year. It is planned to give a 
background, a standard of judgment, 
discrimination, sense of proportion, in a word, 


education along lines that will make all one’s read- 


power of 


ing of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular departments of 
the magazine relate to features of the course and 
constitute ‘**High- 
ways and Byways’’ editorial comment on the cur- 
reference to the ‘‘key 
Betterment,’’ ‘‘Talk 
programs, 


important sidelights upon it. 


rent events with special 
topics,’? ‘‘Survey of Civic 
About Books,’’ ‘‘News Summary,” 
helps and hints, and special supplementary articles 
represent a useful and entertaining variety. 

One does not need to become a member of any 
organization to substitute for haphazard this sys- 
tematic reading. There is no membership fee and 
the course is offered to individual readers complete 


” 


in the magazine for the year. 
RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 

In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare Min- 
ute Course Certificate will be awarded by Chautau- 
qua Institution. 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who have 
read the Spare Minute Course serials named above: 
‘*Racial Composition of the American People,” 
‘The Civic Renascence,’’ ‘‘Reading Journey in the 
Borderlands of the United States,’’ ‘‘Stories of 

Daring,”’ 
“The Arts 
and ‘‘Nature Study.’’ 


American Promotion and ** American 
Sculptors and Their Art,” 
in American Education’’ 


These will be known as ‘‘Specified Reading.”’ 


and Crafts 


For reading the other ‘‘recommended”’ serials and 
departments in the magazine a seal on the certifi- 
cate will be awarded. 


SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is espe- 


cially adapted to the use of clubs and societies. It 
should be particularly helpful to clubs of men, 
school literary societies, church young people’s 
societies, organizations in shops or stores, and other 
groups of busy people with few opportunities and 
limited time. 

The programs outlined each month will be based 
upon the ‘‘Racial Composition of the American 
People’’ and the ‘*‘The Civic Renascence,’’ with the 
idea of bringing out the interpretation of vital topics 
of current interest. 

I 


Map Review: Race Elements in Our Com- 
munity. (See suggestions in C. L.S. C. 
Round Table on ‘Studies of Our Own 
Locality.’’) 

Summary: Article on ‘‘Immigration During 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ by John R. Com- 
mons, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Discussion: The Changing Character of 
Immigration, based on Mr. Commons’s 
article. 

Readings: (a) From ‘‘Some Significant Facts 
About Modern Italy,’’ in Library Shelf of 
Cc. L. S. C. Round Table; (4) From 
“Stories of American Promotion and Dar- 
ing’; (c) ‘‘Ireland’s Emancipation,” by 
Walter Wellman (Review of Reviews, Feb- 
ruary, 1903). 

Alaska Boundary Award: Appoint an 
‘‘American”’ and ‘‘Canadian’’ to review and 
characterize the decision. See ‘*Highways 
and Byways’’ and other articles in maga- 
zines. Zhe Christian Guardian, Toronto, 
October 28, contains a clear statement of 
the Canadian attitude. 


II 


Roll-call: The most interesting thing seen at 
an exposition or read about one. 

Summary: Article on ‘*The White City and 
After,’’ by Charles Zueblin, in THE CHau- 
TAUQUAN. 

Discussion: Civic Significance of Expositions, 
based on Mr. Zueblin’s article. 

Papers: ‘*Exposition Ideals and Practices” 
(2) as ‘‘Applied to Modern Cities’’ (see 
‘‘What a Great City Might Be—A Lesson 
From the White City,’? by John Coleman 
Adams, Mew England Magazine, March, 
1896; ‘‘The City of the Future—A Proph- 
ecy,”’ by J. B. Walker, Cosmopolitan, Sep- 
tember, 1901); (4) as ‘‘Applied to Our 
Own City’”’ (see ‘The Composite City,’’ by 
Charles Zueblin, Ethical Record). 

Reading: From (a) ‘‘American Sculptors and 
Their Art,’? by Edwina Spencer, in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN; (4) From ‘‘Mr. Dooley 
on the Midway,’’ by P. F. Dunne (Cosmo- 
politan, September, 1901). 

Additional. program material may be found in 
“Civic Progress Programs,’’ ‘Current Events 
Programs,’’ ‘‘Suggestive Programs for Local 
Circles,’’ ‘‘The Travel Club,”’ etc., on other pages 
of this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be addressed 
to the Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, Chautau- 
qua, New York. 





News Summary: 


Current- Events 











DOMESTIC 


October 1.—Militia arrived at Camp Young, 
Wesi Point, Kentucky, for maneuvers. 

5.—The grand jury at Washington closed its 
work, returning fifteen indictments for postal 
frauds. 

6.—Postoffice department reported transactions 
during last fiscal year at $1,026,731,408, with a 
deficit of $4,560,044. 

7-—Seventh annual convention of the League of 
American Municipalities opened in Baltimore. 

8.—Commercial treaty between China and the 
United States, securing an ‘‘open door,’’ signed at 
Shanghai. 

10.—A statue of President 
unveiled at Adams, Massachusetts. 

11.—Turkey settled two American claims. 

12.—The United States agent in Venezuela 
secured the settlement of several claims against 
that country. 

15.—A statue of General Sherman was unveiled 
at Washington. 

20.—The Alaska boundary commission’s deci- 
sion in favor of the United States was made public. 
President Roosevelt issued call for extra session of 
congress to convene November 9. 

23.—Charged that prominent government officials 
are implicated in western land frauds. In the fiscal 
year 1903, 912,315 immigrants reached the United 
States. 

24.—Last detachment of United States troops 
from Cuba reached this country. Mr. Iristow’s 
report on postoffice investigation is given to the 
president. 

29.—*‘John Mitchell’’ day observed in Pennsyl- 
vania coal regions by thousands of miners. 


McKinley was 


FOREIGN 


October 1.—Japan announced that troops would 
be sent to Korea as an experiment in mobilization. 

3-—Ministers of Russia and Austria-Hungary 
agreed to a program of reforms in Macedonia. 

4.—New Servian cabinet was formed with Gen- 
eral Gruics at its head. 

5.—Names of new members of the British cabi- 
net were made public. 


7.—Japan refused Russia’s proposals for parti- 
tion of Korea. 

8.—China and Japan signed a new commercial 
treaty. 

10.—Bulgaria called out additional reserves to 
protect the frontier. 

12.—British foreign office announced that the 
powers had determined to uphold treaty rights in 
Manchuria. 

14.—Arbitration treaty between England and 
France was signed at London. 

16.—Great Britain sent two more warships to 
China. 

18.—Announced that Mgr. Merry, Del Val was 
appointed papal secretary of state to succeed 
Cardinal Rampolla. Turkey and Bulgaria agreed 
to disband troops on the frontier. 

20.—Reported that Russians in the Far East are 
incensed at the United States on account of the 
recent treaty with China. 

21.—China signed treaty giving Russia a monop- 
oly of Manchurian trade. The Norwegian cabi- 
net resigns. 

22.—The Alaskan boundary award was adversely 
criticized in Canadian parliament. 

24.—The Austro-Russian plan of reforms in 
Macedonia was presented to the sultan. It pro- 
vides control of disturbed regions by Russia and 
Austria for two years. 

25.—Appointment of Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand as ambassador at Washington approved by 
King Edward. 

26.—Colombian rebels plan a revolt owing to 
discussion of the canal treaty. 

27.—Attempt made to assassinate President Diaz 
of Mexico, 

29.—Serious riots in Paris. Russia re-entered 
Mukden, alleging Chinese weakness. 


OBITUARY 


October 4.—J. Brewster McCollum, chief justice 
of supreme court of Pennsylvania, died. e 
22.—William E. H. Lecky died in London. 
29.—Mrs. Booth-Tucker killed in a railroad 
accident at Dean Lake, Missouri. 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


1. Alaskan Boundary Award: Appoint an 
‘*American’’ and a ‘‘Canadian’”’ to epitomize 
and characterize the decision. 

2. Papers: (a) Digest of Bristow Report on 
Postal Frauds; (4) What are the so-called 
Land Frauds; (c) The Terms and Signifi- 
cance of Our Treaty with China (signed 
October 8); (d@) Character Sketch of the 
late Emma Booth-Tucker. 

3- Readings: (a) From ‘The Problem of the 
American Historian,’’ by William Garrott 
Brown (Zhe Atlantic, November, 1903); 
(4) from ‘Immigration During the -Nine- 
teenth Century,”” by John R. Commons 
(THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December); (c) 
from ‘‘The Present Epidemic of Crime,’’ by 
J. M. Buckley (Zhe Century, November, 
1903); (d@) from ‘*The Golden Windows,”’ 
by Laura E. Richards (Little, Brown). 

4- Discussion: What Congress in Special Session 
Ought to do Concerning Cuban Reciprocity. 


FOREIGN 


Paper: Character Sketches of (a) the late 
W. E. H. Lecky, historian; (4) Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, British ambassador to 
the United States; (c) Digest and Signifi- 
cance of Arbitrat.on Treaty between England 
and France (signed October 14). 

Addresses: (a) International Issues in Korea 
(significance of Japanese and Russian pol- 
icy); (4) Macedonian Reforms (Austria- 
Russian plan made public October 24). 

Readings: (a) From ‘‘The Map of Life,’’ 
by W. E. H. Lecky; (4) from ‘Chapters 
from my Diplomatic Life,’”? by Andrew D. 
White (Zhe Century); (c) from ‘*How 
Western Canada Regards the Chamberlain 
Scheme,” by R. P. Roblin (North Ameri- 
can Review, November, 1903); (@) from 
“The Five Nations,’’ by Rudyard Kipling 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). 

Discussion: Russia's Promises and Policies 
in China. 
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O wondrous gift, in goodness given, 
Each hour anew our eyes to greet, 
An earth so fair—so close to heaven, 
*Twas trodden by the Master’s feet. 
* * * * * 


I am His creature, and His air 

I breathe, where’er my feet may stand; 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 

And all the earth is Holy Land. 


—E. R. Sill. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CLASS OF 1904 


Dear Classmates :— 

It is pleasant to note that 1904 is making a fine 
record in this, its fourth year. We must begin 
early to plan for next summer so that none of us 
who are able to attend Chautauqua, or any of the 
other assemblies, need fail 
to be present because our 
work is not finished. It is 


surprising how persistent 
attention, even if we are 
quite a little behind, will 
enable us to catch up with 


our reading. Don’t for a 
moment let yourself enter- 
tain the idea of graduating 
with any but the ‘Lewis 
Miller’’ Class. Our motto 
emphasizes the advantages 
of those who ‘‘climb’’ but 
it was never intended to 
convey the idea that the 
ascent would be easy. So 
if you are having something 
ofa struggle, cheer yourself 
with the thought that you 
are sharing the experience 
of the race and keep on! 

Some of the C. L. S.C. 
classes have had poets of 
their own. Some _ have 
invited men or women of 
literary distinction to write the class poem for them. 
We have thought it would be well to give our mem- 
bers an opportunity to express themselves in verse, 
if the spirit moves them, and then place the results 
in the hands of a committee who shall decide 
whether an outside poet or one from the ranks of 
the class shall be chosen. 

If you have a poetic message to send, let us have 
it not later than the Ist of February, so that the 
committee may have ample time to make all 
arrangements. With all good wishes to the 
**Lewis Miller’’ Class, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Scott BRown, 
Class President. 
CuauTaugqua, N. Y., October, 1903. 


SCOTT BROWN 
President of the Class 
of 1904. 


MONUMENTS TO FOREIGNERS 


In many localities in this country monuments 
have been erected to prominent foreigners by 
members of their own nationality. THE CHaAv- 
TAUQUAN desires to give account of 
these monuments with photographs, beginning in 
the January number. Any circle or reader in 
whose town such a monument exists is requested to 
notify the Round Table Editor, sending brief 
descriptive material and a photograph, that the list 
may be as complete as possible. As these monu- 
ments are of special interest at this time when we 
are studying the ‘‘ Racial Composition of the Ameri- 
can People,’’ it is important that members sending 
this material should state how far the erection of 
the monument was due to the foreign elements in 
the community. Send to Editor the C. L. S.C. 
Round Table, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


<a 


WHERE DO OUR ARTISTS COME FROM? 


some 


In one of our suggestive programs for this month 
attention is called to a very striking article in the 
Century Magazine for March, 1903, entitled ‘*What 
Shall We Be?’ It is a study of the three great 
branches of the white race which are forming 
our nation, aud it suggests that the increase in 
immigrants from Southern Europe means that our 
artistic ability as a nation is likely to be greater 
in the years to come when this influence shall 
have made itself felt. This idea opens up an 
interesting line of investigation for circles in their 
study of American sculptors. Why not make a 
classification ‘of our sculptors according to the 
nationality of each? Our earliest artists were of 
English stock but we know that other races have 
since contributed some of our leading sculptors. 
Aside from the sculptors there is also an interesting 
field in the young illustrators. Look through the 
illustrations of Harper’s and The Century and see 
how many foreign names are among them. By 
references to Poole’s Index under ‘‘Illustrators,’’ 
brief biographies of these men and women may 
be found. A circle could work up a_ very 
effective evening’s program in connection with an 
exhibit of magazine illustrations grouped according 
to the nationality of the artists. 
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CLASS OF "82 ON THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEDICATION OF ST, PAUL’S GROVE 


OUR POETS 
The best way to know our American authors is to 
live with them, and Holmes and Whittier, who 
claim our attention this month, are with us in spirit 
The 


charm of Whittier’s nol:le verses and the cheer of 


today as truly as they once were in the body. 


Dr. Holmes’s hopeful outlook on life make their 
Let 


us renew these pleasant friendships this month. 


authors seem, as they are, old friends to us. 


One poem each day will lift us into their lofty 
Some of us have special favorites 
For others who 
want suggestions, the following list may be helpful: 
From Whittier: ‘‘Snowbound,”’ ‘*The Vanishers,”’ 
“The Angel of Patience,’’ ‘‘The Reformer,’ ‘‘At 
Sundown,”’ ‘‘The Centennial Hymn,”’ ‘‘Telling the 
Bees,’’ ‘‘Toussaint L’Ouverture,’’ ‘‘Fallen,’’ ‘‘The 
Eternal Goodness,’’ ‘‘Ichabod,’’ ‘‘In School 
Days.’’. From Holmes: ‘The Last Leaf,’ 
‘Dorothy Q.,’’ ‘*Bill and Joe,’’ ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus,’’ ‘‘Old Ironsides,’? ‘‘The Living Tem- 
ple,’’ “‘The Boys,’’ ‘‘The Height of the Ridicu- 
lous,” ‘*A Sun-Day Hymn,” “The Broomstick 
Train’’ (the latter in 7he Atlantic, 66:246). 


<a 


The accompanying illustration shows the mem- 
bers of the Pioneer Class of the C. L. S. C., the 


atmosphere. 


which we shall want to reread. 


Class of *82, as they gathered on the morning of 
August 15 to take part in the anniversary exercises 
of the of St. Paul’s Grove. Many 
Pioneers will be glad to read the following letter 
from a member of 


dedication 


the class who has never seen 
Chautauqua and possibly very few of her classmates. 
The best wishes of the ’82’s will certainly be with 
this classmate when she celebrates her quarter- 
century of work in Japan. 
Dear Fellow Pioneers :— 

It seems but a little while ago we entered our 
names as charter members, some wondering what 
the future of this great college in the Grove might 
be. Today I look with longing eyes ‘‘afar across 
the sea’’ to where you Pioneers are celebrating. I 
rejoice with you that Chautauqua still lives and 
grows and blesses and cheers. Long may it con- 
tinue its good work until this sin-troubled earth 
shall have risen above its ignorance and degrada- 
tion and ‘‘sweep so near heaven”’ that pioneering 
will be among the obsolete methods. 

I am still pioneering. I invite you all to come 
next year, December 1, and celebrate with me my 
twenty-fifth anniversary of ‘‘blazing the way’’ in 
Japan. “In His Name,”’ 

ELIZABETH RUSSELL. 

NAGASAKI, Japan, July 27, 1903. 
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ITALY TODAY 


We all realize how hard it is to understand the 
present-day situation in any foreign country, except 















in the case of striking events, for the sources of 
1uformation are not only very diverse but often out 
of reach of the average person. So it is with great 
pleasure that we welcome such a book as “‘Italy 
Today,’’ by King and Okey, which sets before us 
just the things that we want to know about Italy 
and her problems. One feels a new sense of 
brotherhood toward the Italians in reading this 
most helpful volume, and we can almost forgive 
them for sending their best emigrants to the Argen- 
tine Republic and their worst to the United States, 
when we read how the people of Italy are fighting 
their way upwards against ignorance and selfishness 
and tyranny. In spite of their poverty and miser- 
able social condition they are marvelously indus- 
trious and as the authors say, ‘‘the old Roman 
energy seems living in the underfed and over- 
worked laborers of modern Italy. It is cheering 
to note that popular discontent is finding expression 


” 


in all sorts of private enterprises for the bettering 
of the people—village savings banks for the very 
poor—the traveling lecturer on agriculture who 
helps the peasant farmer, holding office hours, and 
special classes in grafting and pruning, organizing 
fruit shows, and training others to lecture on 
agricultural subjects. The book shows both the 
strength and the weakness of Italy, and in view of 
the large share which she is contributing to our 
country, will help us better to understand the 
Italian part of our immigration problem. Let 
every circle and reader see to it that ‘*Italy Today”’ 
is added to his local library. 
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GOOD MATERIAL FOR READERS AND CIRCLES 


Many interesting sidelights on our studies for 
this month can be found in the various govern- 
ment publications suggested by Mr. Commons, 
and it is important that Chautauqua readers learn 
to make intelligent use of this valuable material at 
their command. Now and then one hears a 
slighting allusion to government reports, as if they 
were dry statistical treatises intended for peculiar 
types of mind especially adapted to such literature. 
Now it is really true that these same despised pub- 
lications are full of material of the most absorbing 
facts set forth in a clear light and giving 





interest 
an idea of actual conditions not readily found else- 
where. It is possible for each circle to be 
well equipped with this material and to appoint 
certain members to select from it those portions 
especially bearing on the work. 

Take, for report of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration for 1902. This pub- 
lication contains a most graphically arranged col- 
lection of maps and diagrams which make the 
subject of immigration very clear. Aside from 


these, the text deals with many practical questions 


instance, the 


upon which reports may be made to the circle, 
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such as the treatment of immigrants at Ellis Island, 
facts about the French-Canadian invasion of New 


England, etc. 

The report of the Industrial Commission No. 
XV includes an account of the ‘‘task system,’’ show- 
ing how labor abuses grow out of conditions in our 
great cities; reports showing how our immigrants 
are distributed in agricultural regions, the 
‘*padrone’’ system among the Italians, etc. 


<a | 
HOW TO SECURE THE BULLETINS 


Write to your congressman and ask him to send 
you the bulletins mentioned above, also No. 47 
of the Department of Labor, on Hawaii, which 
describes the problems of the sugar planters with 
respect to Chinese and Japanese labor. Perhaps 
you don’t know who your congressman is. Then 
you have a chance still farther to enlarge your 
experience as an American citizen. Find out who 
he is and ask him freely. The government will 
always furnish these reports upon application made 
through a congressman. 


= 


STUDIES OF OUR OWN LOCALITY 


A circle can make very good use of the 
‘Abstract of the Twelfth United States Census’’ 
by classifying the races as found in the different 
cities, see table 82, showing where each is strong- 
est, also what cities are most largely foreign. 
Circles in the larger towns can easily ascertain 
from these statistics the racial composition of their 
own communities and find out locally in what 
parts of the town the different nationalities 
have settled. This could be followed up still 
farther by learning what in general are the occu- 
pations characteristic of each nationality. A com- 
mittee could be appointed to visit the various 
learn something of» their 
experiences with the immigrant question. This is 
an opportunity for us to study at first hand race 


social settlements and 


problems in our own localities, and even quite 
small communities which do not appear in the 
census reports are likely to have the beginnings 
of a foreign quarter which will repay investigation. 


<= 


SOME NATURE STUDY PLANS 


The spring of the year seems to most of us the 
proper time to begin our study of nature, for then 
her ‘‘thousand voices”’ clearly call us on every side. 
Our dull ears are not quite so well attuned to her 
entreaties in the autumn, yet this is really a most 
opportune time to begin observations, for the fresh, 
bracing atmosphere tempts us to walk abroad and 
rejoice in the glorious colors which flame forth 


The newC. L. S.C. 


from every wood and roadside. 
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MILITARY HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF LUZON 
Now used by the Philippine branch of the St. Louis Exposition for the collection of objects of interest in the Archipelago. See page 409. 


Special Course in Nature Study takes note of the 
pleasures to be found in autumn wanderings and 
even in the winter woods, and its author, Miss 
Julia Ellen Rogers, formerly of the Cornell Nature 
Study Bureau, has prepared a most helpful little 
pamphlet designed to set the earnest student on the 


track of some of nature’s methods. Definite les- 
sons are assigned for each month, so that a student 
may enroll at any time when the spirit moves him 
to make out-of-door observations. The books 
required for the course are most attractive: 


Among Green Trees. Julia Ellen Rogers - $3.00 


Bird Neighbors. Neltje Blanchan - - - 2.00 
The Brook Book. Mary Rogers Miller- - 1.35 
Cornell Nature-Study Leaflets and Quarterlies 1.50 

In addition to these, a fee of fifty cents (all sent 
to Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York) 
enrolls the student as a member of the course and 
entitles him to the special study pamphlet. Some- 
times we are inclined to think that the nature student 
must be a special kind of person—a sort of out-of- 
door species different from most of us, but one of 
these nature enthusiasts, Mr. L. H. Bailey, reminds 
us that it is a pursuit which belongs to all humanity. 
He says, ‘‘It trains the mind and the eye to see 
and to comprehend the common things of life. It 
is not the mere information that is valuable, that 
may be had by asking someone wiser than we, brt 
the inquiring and sympathetic spirit is one’s own.”’ 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES FOR 1903-1904 

The following supplementary courses have been 
arranged for both graduate and undergraduate 
members of the C. L. S.C. Each course is based 
upon one of the series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, so 
that graduates may use THE CHAUTAUQUAN studies 
as the basis of their work, taking as many of these 
short courses as they think best. Undergraduates 
who have time for extra reading will find in these 
short courses some of the best books relating to the 
subjects which they are pursuing in the regular 
course. 

A fee of twenty-five cents for any one course will 
provide the reader with a short review paper. 

To members of the C. L. S. C., either graduate 
or undergraduate, wlio fill out and return the review 
paper to Chautauqua Institution, a seal will be 
awarded. In the case of an undergraduate the 
seal will be given with the diploma at graduation. 


The prices quoted include postage: 


1. The Racial Composition of the American Peo- 
ple. (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, nine numbers.) 
The Expansion of the American People. 
Sparks. $2.00. Democracy and _ Social 
Ethics, Jane Addams. $1.35. Italy To- 
day, King and Okey. $3.20. 

2. The Racial Composition of the American Peo- 
ple. (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, nine members.) 
Up From Slavery, Booker T. Washington. 
$1.60. 
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The Souls of Black Folk, W. E. B. DuBois. 
$1.30. An Indian Boyhood, Eastman. $1.70. 

A Reading Journey in the Borderlands of the 
United States. LaSalle and the Discovery 
of the Great West, Francis Parkman. $1.50. 
The Story of the Trapper, Agnes C. Laut, 
$1.35 or Lords ofthe North, AgnesC. Laut, 
$1.50. Seats of the Mighty, Gilbert Parker, 
$1.50 or LeChien d’Or, William Kirby, 
$1.25. 

time Leaders of America, Richard Bur- 
ton. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
Holmes. $1.25. Mosses from an Old Manse, 
Hawthorne. $1.00. Nature, Addresses and 
Lectures (one vol.), Emerson. $1.25. 
My Study Windows, Lowell. $2.00. 

Provincial Types in American Fiction, H. S. 
Fiske. The Rise of Silas Lapham, W. D. 
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Howells. $1.50. The Grandissimes, G. W. 
Cable. $1.50. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
C. E. Craddock. $1.25. Main Travelled 
Roads, Hamlin Garland. $1.50. Red 
Rock, Thomas Nelson Page. $1.50. 


Considerable liberty will be allowed in the way of 
optional books upon the above courses, where 
readers have access to others bearing upon these 
subjects, but in that case the desired change should 
first be reported to the Chautauqua Office. 

Students are reminded also that the recognized 
reading plan bears directly upon this work, so that 
supplementary books and magazine articles will 
count toward an additional seal. A blank for 
recognized reading will be sent upon application to 
any student of these courses. 


‘ be at 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JANUARY 


JANUARY 7-14— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
and Their Art.” 

Required Book: ‘‘Literary Leaders of America.”’ 
Holmes and Whittier. 
JANUARY 14-2I— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
of the American People.’’ 
Italians. 

Required Book: ‘‘Evolution of 
Society.’’ Chapters I and II. 


‘‘American Sculptors 


‘*Racial Composition 
To section on The 


Industrial 


JANUARY 21-28— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘‘Racial Composition 
of the American People.”’ The Italians. 
Required Book: ‘Evolution of 

Society.’’ Chapter III (first half). 
JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

pines.”’ 
Required Book: ‘‘Evolution of 
Society.’? Chapter III (concluded). 


Industrial 


‘* Hawaii and the Philip- 


Industrial 


<2 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


JANUARY 7-14— 

1. Roll-call: Quotations from Holmes. (These 
should be selected by a committee and 
handed to the members at the meeting. 
They should be taken from a dozen poems 
previously announced so that all may 
familiarize themselves with them.) See sug- 
gestions in Round Table. 

Book Review with selections: ‘‘Elsie Venner.”’ 

Reading: Selections from recollections of 
Dr. Holmes in ‘‘Authors and Friends,’’ by 
Mrs. James T. Fields, see also the Century, 
27:505 (Feb., ’95); or from Howells’s ‘*My 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances.”’ 

Paper: On local associations of Whittier’s 
poems, see Harper’s Magazine, 66:353 
(Feb., ’83). 

Review of article on American Sculptors 
with exhibition of supplementary pictures. 
(Articles on Thomas Ball and John Rogers, 
with many illustrations, appeared in the 
New England Magazine, N. S., 12: 291 and 
13: 705 (May, ’95 and Feb., ’96). Back 
numbers can doubtless be secured from the 
publisners. ) 

6. Oral Reports: The nationality of some of our 
leading artists (see Round Table). 

7. Reading: Whittier’s poem on Holmes, Zhe 
Atlantic, 70:401, Holmes’ poem on the death 
of Whittier, Zhe Atlantic, 70:642. 

JANUARY 14-21— 

I. Roll-call: Quotations from Whittier (on the 
same plan as for Holmes in previous 
program ). 

2. Review of first two chapters in ‘‘Evolution of 
Industrial Society.’’ 


3- Reading: Account of the ‘‘task system,”’ see 
Report of Industrial Commission, vol. XV, 
page 345. ‘‘The Labor Museum at Hull- 
House,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 38:60 (Sept., 


03) 


Map Review of Ireland with brief sketch of its 


history. (See map in Wellman’s article. ) 

Paper: Summary with selections from Walter 
Wellman’s article on ‘‘Ireland’s Emancipa- 
tion’? in Review of Reviews, 27: 101-9 
(Feb., 03). 

6. Reading: Selection from ‘‘What Ireland Has 
Done for America,’? New England Maga- 
zine, 24: 68-5 (Mar., 1901), also from sketch 
of Geo. Wyndham, Review of Reviews, 27: 
574-€. 

Debate: Resolved, That the landlords are not 
responsible for the chief troubles of Ireland 
(see ‘‘Are the Landlords as Black as They 
Are Painted?’’ in Fortnightly Review, 79: 
1030-47; above article by Wellman, maga- 
zine articles under ‘‘Ireland’’ in Poole’s 
Index). 

JANUARY 21-28— 

1. Discussion: ‘‘*Evolution of Industrial Soci- 
ety’’—*‘The Economic Stages.’’ (Different 
sections of the chapter should be assigned to 
several members who should bring out the 
most important and interesting points. ) 

2. Roll-call: Brief reports on facts concerning 
present-day Italy (see ‘‘Italy Today,”’ 
King and Okey; ‘‘Industrial Condition of 
Italy”? Scribner’s Magazine 31: 195-200 
(Feb.); ‘‘Emigration and Immigration,” 
Smith, and government reports). 

3- Reading: Selections from ‘‘In the Gateway 
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of Nations,’’ Jacob Riis, Century, 65: 674 
(Mar., ’03); or from Bayard Taylor’s 
‘*National Ode,’’ or from the Report of 
Commissioner of Immigration for 1902 on con- 
ditions at Ellis Island; or from ‘‘Americans 
in Process,’’ chapter VIII. (See also sug- 
gestions in Round Table. ) 

4. Quiz on required article on ‘‘The Italians.” 

5- Map Review: The circle’s own community, 
showing race elements. (See suggestions 
in Round Table. ) 

6. Paper: Summary of article in Century Maga- 
zine, 65: 683 (Mar., ’03) on ‘*What Shail 
We Be?—The Coming Race in America.”’ 
See also Professor Gidding’s comments on 
the article. 

JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 

1. Oral Reports on: Missionary Work in 
Hawaii; The Native Rulers of the Islands; 
Education in Hawaii (see bibliography, also 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 27:176 (May, ’98) and 
Missionary Review, 23: 840-2.) 

2. Readings: Selections from descriptions of 
Father Damien and the leper colony (see 
Living Age, 181: 901 and 548; Critic, 16: 
263, also Clifford’s ‘‘Life of Father Da- 
mien’’). Selections describing volcanic dis- 


turbance (see “Life in Hawaii,’’ T. M: 
Coan, Living Age, 48: 313; ‘‘Kilavea,”’ 
Scribner’s Monthly, 2: 561.) 

3- Paper: Hawaiian Races and the Labor Prob- 
lem (see Bulletin 47, Department of Labor, 
July, 1903, also paragraph at head of Travel 
Club programs. ) 

Map review of Hawaii and the Philippines 
with exercise in pronunciation. 

Reading: Selections from article by F. W. 
Atkinson, Zhe Atlantic, 89: 360-5 (Mar., 
’02). 

Roll-call: Reports on types of people in the 
Philippines, and the resources of the islands. 
(See ‘Our Island Empire,’? ‘‘American 
Colonial Handbook,’’ and suggestions under 
Travel Club programs. ) 

Reading: Selections from ‘‘The Friars and 
Their Work”? (Zhe Outlook, 64: 443-8, 
(Feb., ’0o). 

Discussion: The future of the Philippines. 
Each member should be prepared with a 
brief report on what seems to him the best 
future for the islands. (See Zhe Nation, 
74: 62 (Jan. 23, ’02); 74: 104 (Feb. 6) 
ar‘ late magazine articles apropos of Gov- 
e . .t Taft’s report.) 


‘oF 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 


A very important addition to the bibliography 
pertaining to Hawaii will be found in Bulletin 47 
of the Department of Labor issued in July, 1903. 
This can be secured by writing to the department 
at Washington through the congressman of a given 


district. It contains a most interesting discussion 
of the race elements in Hawaii and the problems of 
the sugar planters who have the leading industry of 
the islands. The question whether Hawaii is to be 
recruited from the Orient rather than from the 
Occident is an interesting one, and the situation 
that confronts this bit of the United States territory 
is quite different from that of any other. A clear 
understanding of it will enable readers to appre- 
ciate the making of history in these islands dur- 
ing the next few years. In the ‘Concise Atlas” 
furnished by Chautauqua Institution a brief state- 
ment of facts with maps will be found useful. 

First WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by giving the different 
elements of Hawaiian population showing 
how they have increased or decreased. (See 
‘Our Island Empire,’’ Morris, and ‘‘Ameri- 
can Colonial Handbook,’’ Campbell-Cope- 
land.) 

Map Review: General character of the 
islands. 

Reading: Selections from ‘‘Our New Fellow 
Citizens,’’ Outlook, §9:722. 

Paper: The Native Rulers of Hawaii (see 
bibliography; also THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
27:176 (May, 1898). 

Oral Reports: Sugar Industry; Coffee Indus- 
try; Bird Products. 

Reading: Selections from ‘Impressions of 
Hawaii,’’ Century, 62:762-8 (1901). 

7. Discussion: President Cleveland’s action 
regarding Hawaii (see 7Zhe ation, 
57:384, 422 and 460). . 

SECOND WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by pronunciation of 
Hawaiian proper names. 

2. Reading: Selections from descriptions of 


Father Damien and the leper colony (see 
Living Age, 181:501 and 548; Critic, 16: 
263, also Clifford’s ‘‘Life of Father 
Damien’’). 

Paper: Missionary Work in Hawaii (see 
*‘Our Island Empire,’’ Morris, and ‘‘Life in 
Hawaii,’’ Titus M. Coan, Missionary 
Review, 23:840-2). 

Reading: Selections from Bayard Taylor’s 
**National Ode.”’ 

Oral Reports: Education in Hawaii; Com- 
merce and Manufactures; Character of the 
Natives (see ‘‘Our Island Empire,’’ ‘‘Life in 
Hawaii” and ‘Six Months among the 
Hawaiian Islands,’’ Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop. & 

Paper: Chinese aud Japanese Problems in 
Hawaii (see Bulletin 47, Department of 
Labor, July, 1903). 

7. Readings: Descriptions of volcanic disturb- 
ances (see ‘‘Kilauea’’ Scribner’s Monthly, 
2: 561, also‘ Life in Hawaii,’’ T. M. Coan). 

THIRD WEEK— 

1. ‘Roll-call: Answered by facts about the Philip- 
pines. Number of islands, their geology, 
the volcanoes, character of climate, preva- 
lent diseases, etc. (See ‘Our Island 
Empire,’ Morris; ‘‘American Colonial 
Hardbook”’ and ‘‘Concise Atlas’’ issued by 
Chautauqua Press.) 

Map Review with quiz on required article. 

Paper: Historical sketch of the islands 
(see bibliography). 

Oral Reports: Philippine types; the Moro; 
the Visayan; the half breeds; the Spaniard, 
etc. (See bibliography.) 

Reading: Selections from article by R. R. 
Lala, Outlook, 59: 265 (June 4, ’98) or 
from available books. 

Discussion: The new educational problem 
in the Philippines. (Each member should 
bring some fact of interest concerning the 
educatinaol system of the islands, This 
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should be followed by a summing up of the 
aiticle by F. W. Atkinson in Zhe Adlantic, 
89: 360-5 (March, ’o2). 

FourTH WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Reports on the agricultural and 
mineral resources of the islands—Hemp, 
sugar, copra, tobacco, rice, gold, iron, cop- 
per, etc. 

2. Pronunciation exercise on proper names. 

3- Reading: Selection from bibliography or 


from ‘‘Race Prejudice in the Philippines,”’ 


aad 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER READINGS 


The Atlantic, 90: 100-12 (July, ’o2). 


**RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLE”’ 


1. The iaw enacted to carry out the fifteenth 
amendment prescribes punishment for those who 
by intimidation, bribery or otherwise prevent 
Negroes from voting. The court says congress has 
no power to punish bribery at state elections. 
The first case related to Alabama Negroes who 
have been deprived of their right to register for 
voting. Inthis decision, that of April 27th, the 
court held that it had no power, as a court of 
equity, to redress a political wrong of this kind. 
The legitimate outcome of such attempted redress 
would be to take charge of the state government, 
which was, of course, an unheard-of proposition. 
If the remedy at law was not adequate the relief 
must be sought at the hands of the political depart- 
ment of the government—congress. The second 
decision, of May 4, related to the bribery of 
Negroes to stay away from the polls in Kentucky. 
The point made by the supreme court was that the 
fifteenth amendment relates solely to action by the 
United States or by the states and not to individual 
action. A statute which purported to punish purely 
individual action could not be sustained as an 
appropriate exercise of the power conferred by the 
fifteenth amendment upon congress to prevent 
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4. Paper: The Friars and Their Work (see Zhe 
Outlook, 64: 443-8, (Feb. 24, ’00). 

5. Oral Reports: Describing native customs in 
the islands, methods of conducting indus- 
tries, etc. (See bibliography.) 

Discussion: The future of the Philippines 
(Each member should be prepared with a 
brief report on what seems to him the best 
future for the islands (see Zhe Nation, 74: 
62 (Jan. 23, ’02); 74: 104 (Feb. 6) and 
late magazine articles apropos of Governor 
Taft’s report.) 


action by the state, through some one or more 
ofits official representatives. 2. In 1868 
by General S. C. Armstrong for the training 
of Indians or Negroes to become _ teachers 
of their own people. 3. July 4, 1881. The 
school was the outgrowth of an application to the 
legislature by the colored people for an appropria- 
tion to start a colored normal school. The legisla- 
ture voted $2,000 annually for the salaries of 
instructors. 4. Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., | Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta 
University, Wilberforce, Leland, Paul Quinn, 
Biddle, Shaw, Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute, Livingston and Lincoln. 


*“*READING JOURNEY IN THE BORDERLANDS OF 
THE UNITED STATES’’ 


I. Because of the successful laying of the Atlan- 
tic Cable. 2. From the aboriginal word a/-ak- 
shak, ‘‘great land”’ or ‘mainland. 3. Because of 
the destitute condition of the natives whose food 
supplies of whale and walrus had been almost exter- 
minated by whalers and the reindeer by ignorant 
natives. 4. Because the Americans had long been 
in peaceful possession of the territory in question. 
5. John Muir. 6. Geikie, Hugh Miller, Johns 
Hopkins, Carroll, Charpentier. 7. Value to the 
United States, $231,821.20. 


al 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON THE JANUARY INSTALMENT OF 
‘*RACIAL COMPOSITION”’ 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What changes in immigration are suggested 
by the dates 1820 and 1842? 2. What is the con- 
nection between immigration and industrial condi- 
tions? How can this be shown by comparison 
with wholesale prices? 3. Which races have 
contributed most largely to immigration in the 
nineteenth century? 4. When and for what 
reason did the large emigration from Ireland 
take place? 5. What two causes brought a large 
number of Germans and what was their character? 
6. Why is 1882 a marked year in immigration 
records? 7. What surprising contrast is to be 
found between the records of 1882 and those 
of 1902? 8. Contrast the emigrants from South- 
ern Europe with those from the north? 9. 
What causes have driven the Italians here? 
10. How do wages in Italy compare with those of 
other European countries? 11. Show the rela- 
tion of taxation to their food supplies. 12. 


Com- 


pare the cost of the army in Italy with that of 
other countries. 13. How is population affected 
by these conditions? 14. How does emigration 
increase the resources of Italy? 15. Compare the 
Italian emigrantssto South America and to the 
United States. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. How are the aptitudes of the Irish, Ger- 
mans, English and Scandinavians, respectively, 
shown in their choice of localities in this country? 
2. How do the statistics of population in Massa- 
chusetts show the great increase of foreign born? 

What proportion of our immigrants are un- 
skilled laborers? 4. How do the Italians and 
French-Canadians exert a hurtful influence upon 
American labor? 5. Is Italy in the main an 
agricultural or an industrial country and to what 
extent? 6. What is Italy’s most important 
industry, and how does, it compare with that of 
other countries? 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT MODERN ITALY 


The very large share that Italian immigration is 
now contributing to the population of our country 
gives us a more than ordinary interest in conditions 
prevailing in Italy itself. The following selections 
from ‘‘Italy Today,’’ by King and Okey, indicate 
some of the problems and possibilities of modern 
Italy, which are discussed in detail by the authors 
of this most illuminating book: 

There is every sign that Italy is at the com- 
mencement of a remarkable industrial expansion. 
Her most important industry is silk, and the exports 
of silk have risen from £13,250,000 in 1897 to nearly 
£21,000,000 in 1899. Italy has long been one of the 
great silk producing countries and she now supplies 
considerably over one-third of the whole silk crop 
of the world. Her spinning mills, with a million 
and a half of spindles, absorb not only her own silk 
crop, but an importation of £4,000,000 in cocoons 
and single-reeled thread, and they employ nearly 
150,000 operatives. And not only is the spinning 
industry making steady progress, but an important 
weaving industry is growing up. Until lately the 
great bulk of silk thread was sent abroad to be 
woven. But in the last twenty years the old hand- 
looms and their beautiful brocades have disap- 
peared, and great textile mills with over 7,000 
power-looms have sprung up in the provinces of 
Como and Milan. a 

The want of technical skill is already nearly a 
thing of the past. A few years ago most of the 


managers were Swiss or Germans, and the skilled 
workmen, at all events in the steel and engineer- 


ing industries, were Germans or Belgians or 
English. The country can now supply its own 
need. Thanks to the technical schools, anew class 
of native managers and foremen has sprung up, 
and the Italian artisan is showing that he possesses 
high industrial qualities. _He requires, perhaps, 
rather more supervision than the Englishman or 
German, but he is quick, intelligent, sober, easily 
adapting himself to new methods and new 
machinery. . . .« 

Besides her artisans, Italy has another great 
commercial asset in her rivers, which, with their 
inexhaustible supply of mechanical energy, bid fair 
to free her from her dependence on foreign coal. 
Italy has practically no coal of her own, and its 
want still makes a serious difficulty. Various esti- 
mates put the potential quantity of energy derivable 
from rivers at between 2,500,000 and 5,000,000 
horse-power. * The recent exhibition at Como 
revealed what the electrical engineers of Italy 
are doing, and Professor Sylvanus Thompson has 
borne witness to the success with which they are 
applying electricity to industrial uses. Milan was 
the first town in Europe to light itself with electric- 
ity and now over four hundred towns have electric 
light. It is hardly rash to prophesy that, before 
many years have passed, Italian industries and 
railways will be worked almost exclusively by 
electricity; and if the present high price of coal 
continues, it is obvious what an advantage in the 


markets of the world will be possessed by a country 


that can largely dispense withit. . . . 

Italian agriculture has more than its share of 
troubles, physical difficulties in malaria and drought 
and hail. Social difficulties in burdensome taxation, 
in a defective land system, in want of capital, above 
all, in bad traditions of cultivation. Malaria slays its 
twenty thousand victims every year, and keeps 
desolate huge tracts of the richest land in Italy. 


Drought scourges large districts in the south, 
A hailstorm may wreck the crops of a province. 
and so great is the danger, that the Hail Insurance 
Societies sometimes charge for tobacco crops a 
premium of fourteen per cent, and £1 per acre for 
vines. Fortunately, malaria, hail, drought—all 
have theirremedy. The destruction of the forests, 
that began withthe French rule and has hardly 
ceased today, has seriously modified the Italian 
climate, both intensifying drought and increasing 
the violence of the storms. - The new kingdom 
has done little to remedy the evil. It has even 
allowed fifty thousand acres of wood to be cut down 
on the expropriated church lands. . . The hail- 
storms, meanwhile, with their fearful havoc among 
the vine crops, seem to be brought under human 
control. Within the last three years Herr Stiger’s 
experiments of discharging cannon loaded with a 
special pyrite powder at an advancing hail-cloud 
have been extensively practised in Northern Italy, 
and with satisfactory results. Whatever may be 
the scientific explanation, it seems fairly well estab- 
lished that the discharge almost invariably brings 
down the hail in the form of fine snow. .. . 

But while parliament has faltered and blundered, 
the Italian agriculturists are working out their own 
salvation. There is little progress in the south, 
but in the north the shortcomings of parliament 
have only stimulated self-help. A very remarkable 
movement has arisen of late years, taking shape in 
various forms of codperative activity, which prom- 
ises to redeem the Italian peasant from his indi- 
gence. His first need is to obtain capital on easy 
terms. Till recently, if he wanted to add to his 
stock, or plant vines or mulberries, or to buy new 
implements or seed or chemical manures, the small 
farmer, who always lives from hand to mouth, has 
had to borrow at an interest of from four to twelve 
per cent per month. Under such conditions any 
general improvement was of course impossible. . . 
The want has been met by the development of 
village banks. . . They are humble institutions, 
each confined to its own: village, with a member- 
ship usually between twelve and fifty, lending little 
sums averaging £8, as a rule for three or six months, 
to the small farmers and peasant-proprietors, who 
arethe majority oftheir members. Through a large 
part of Lombardy, Venetia and Piedmont they have 
banished the usurer. . . . 

Education is the gloomiest chapter in Italian 
social history, a chapter of painful advance, of 
national indifference to a primary need, of a 
present backwardness, that gives Italy (next to 
Portugal) the sad primacy of illiteracy in Western 
Europe. It is not that good intentions have been 
absent. But a vicious system has spoilt all. 
Money has been stinted, and state and communes, 
lavish in all else, have economized in the most 
fruitful of national investments. Parliament, which 
has thrown away its millions on the army and unpro- 
ductive public works, doles its pittance to the 
schools with a miser’s hand, has strangled evening 
schools by withdrawing most of its grants, has cut 
down the army schools, which at one time taught 
nearly every conscript to read and write. Com- 
munes, that can afford to build town halls and sub- 
sidize theaters and put up statues and pay for illlu- 
mination and fireworks, are not ashamed to house 
their schools in stables, and keep the teacher 
waiting long months for his pitiable salary. Among 
the Italian emigrants to the United States the 
percentage of illiteracy is forty-six, while that of 
the Germans is less than three. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


The spirit of good cheer always characteristic of 
the Round Table seemed more than usually evident 
at the December gathering, doubtless due, as one 
member remarked, to the holiday season and to the 
fact that the delegates had been living up to their 
privileges and getting their Christmas shopping out 
of the way early. ‘‘Now,”’ rejoined another, “I 
find myself with leisure not only for pleasant 
anticipations but for all sorts of little family schem- 
ings and I never have enjoyed Christmas so 


thoroughly. I think we are conscious also of hav- 


ing done our share to lighten the burdens of the 
clerks who have to do their hardest work at this 
time and in my experience of life an easy con- 
science makes a very good background for other 


things.’’ 

“I really believe our circle are enjoying Christ- 
mas in an unusual degree because of the Irish 
Land Bill,’? said a member from Dublin. ‘Our 
circle is not in Dublin, Ireland, but somehow the 
name of our town seems to give us strong Irish 
sympathies and we used to discuss the land question 
when we met on street corners in the summer, as if 
it were our very own dooryards that were at stake. 
At the very first meeting of our circle this year 
three members brought pictures of the Honorable 
George Wyndham, and we are planning an Irish 
celebration in connection with this month’s pro- 
grams. We’ll tell you about it later.’’ The 
speaker sat down amid a round of applause and 
Pendragon held up a magazine saying, ‘‘Be sure to 
read this article of Wellman’s in the Review of 
It is mentioned in the Suggestive Pro- 
grams. I am delighted to see this lively exhibi- 
tion of Celtic fervor. It’s when we make our studies 
real and live in the events about which we are 
reading, that they become a vital part of our lives. 
It’s really a tremendous experience to see a problem 
that has harassed a whole nation for long years, 
actually worked out in our own times on such a 
It increases our confidence in the 


Reviews. 


sane basis. 
twentieth century and I confess to a secret longing 
to know what the problems of the twenty-first cen- 
tury are to be.” 

“‘T must read you at this point,’’ he continued, 
‘‘a letter from one of our soldier members in the 
Philippines, Mr. Nichols of the Class of 1904. 
You will notice a photograph which he has sent us 
and which gives an idea of some of the scenes 
which surround him. He says, ‘I have found my 
studies an immense source of pleasure, though I’ve 
been hampered in many ways and am sometimes 
only able to take a passing glance at them at long 
intervals. I have completed three years of the 
course of reading, answering the questions, and I 
assure you I feel amply repaid and only hope the 
last year will bring as many pleasant moments and 
recollections as these three which I have passed so 


far from home and friends. I have a picture in 
my mind, it is a dark Filipino jungle, and out of 
this chaos of luxuriant verdure, a dark spot rises 
up. It is a palm tree, the emblem of peace and 
quietness. This puts me in mind of the C. L. S.C. 
rising above other things as we see them in daily 
life, and spreading out so that all can view it with 
pleasure.’ ’’ ‘I’m sure,’’ added Pendragon as he 
folded the letter, ‘‘that our Philippine member is 
something of a poet. We shall not forget his 
vision of the C. L. S. C. with the peace and dignity 
of the palm tree. 

“This other letter which I hold is a brief note 
from one of our wandering members who has been 
all around the world since he joined the C. L. S. C. 
He is a naval surgeon, a graduate of the Class of 
1900 and still reading. Sometimes he writes from 
China, or Japan, again from the Pacific Coast and 
this time from the Island of Culebra in the West 
Indies. By the way, won’t some one consult that 
atlas on the table and tell us just where Culebra is? 
There may be a few like myself who don’t know.”’ 

A member of 1997 after a few moments’ investi- 
gation reported Culebra as a small island just east 
of Porto Rico. ‘The pronunciation of the word, 
I find, is given Koo-/ay-bra. It seems to be of 
Spanish origin meaning ‘snake.’ I notice a 
number of ‘Culebras’ in the southern- Spanish 
regions, and if they indicate such social conditions as 
the name implies, I think I shall content myself 
with Reading Journeys thither, rather than the 


actual thing.”’ 


“I’m glad to see that the Jefferson County 
(New York) Alumni are represented here today,”’ 
said Pendragon. ‘‘They’ve just held their annual 
meeting and we will hear Mrs. H.-P. 
DeLong of Adams.’’ ‘‘Our reunion was a delightful 
occasion,’’ responded Mrs. DeLong. ‘We enter- 
tained our guests at our club house, and some 
thirty-five members came to us from surrounding 
towns. The literary program included ,in addition 
to several readings, an account of a trip to Chau- 
tauqua, and we wereé\all greatly pleased to learn - 
of the steady development of that splendid Insti- 
tution. Our banquet brought us all together on a 
most informal basis. Such occasions as these 
do much to bring Chautauqua to the notice of our 
friends and especially of the young people, and 
they realize how vital a hold it has upon our lives. 
I feel as if I could not urge too strongly the help- 
fulness of these neighborhood gatherings.” 

“It is very gratifying,”” commented Pendragon, 
“to notice that each year the number of graduates 
who continue the reading, steadily increases. It 
shows that they are unwilliig to lapse back into 
the old unsystematic ways of reading whatever 


from 
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happens to suit their fancy, for the time being. 
Few of us can depend upon our general literary 
impulses. We must make a plan and cling to 
it. You will notice the announcement herewith of 
the new supplementary courses based upon the vari- 
ous CHAUTAUQUAN series for this year. They are 
not for graduates alone, but undergraduates also 
who want to do supplementary reading, can earn 
seals in this way. Copies of the announcement 
can be secured by writing to the office at Chau- 
tauqua, New York.”’ 


<o* 


‘Our list of new circles is increasing very rap- 
idly,’’ continued Pendragon as he glanced over 
the card catalogue, and at the crowded section 
where the 1907 delegates were sitting. Where- 
upon the secretary of the Newkirk, Oklahoma, 
Circle asked the privilege of the floor. ‘‘Our 
circle,’’ she said, ‘‘is a case of evolution. My 
husband and I read alone last year, but we talked 
so constantly to our neighbors about it that this 
year we have a fine circle of fourteen. We want 
it to be a great credit to the Institution and shall 
be grateful for suggestions.’’ 

‘I have found great help in our circle from the 
various points suggested in the little handbook 
sent out by the Chautauqua Office, entitled 
‘How to Organize and Conduct Local Circles,’ ”’ 
observed another from Pennsylvania. Paragraph 
17, called ‘A Canadian Experiment,’ we have used 
with good effect, and we try to work out as many 
as possible of the suggestions given in THE CHau- 
TAUQUAN. It’s a good thing to have a program 
committee of three and make them responsible for 
the programs tor two months. Now that the read- 
ings are published a whole month ahead in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, there is time to send for the various 
helps that are recommended, and it’s wonderful 
what variety and enthusiasm you can get at the cir- 
cle meetings by trying experiments in this way.’ 
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**I’d like to put in a wordhere,’’ said a South 
Carolina reader, we women are not supposed to take 
kindly to serious. books on industrial problems, 
but I want to give my experience for the benefit of 
other women. I’ve been reading Ely’s ‘Evolution 
of Industrial Society’ ahead of time, and I want to 
say that no book I’ve read ina great while has 
made me feel so strongly that the kingdom of 
heaven is sure to come all in good time. You 
may smile at me, but you won’t when you’ve read 
the book. Now I want to suggest two things to 
my fellow Chautauquans. First, the book isn’t a 
novel and you can’t read too much of it at one 
sitting without tiring your mind, so don’t try to 
read more than two chapters at one time and if you 
get tired before you’ve finished one, stop and try 
it again when you arefresh. On the other hand, 
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don’t go at it in a scrappy way, ten pages a day or 
something of that sort, for you want to feel the 
‘Evolution’ part of it and you must take a good 
bit of it at once todo this. A chapter at a time 
when you are fresh, prefaced by a brief glance back- 
ward to give you the argument, will make you feel the 
great qualities of the book. Dr. Ely’s view is so 
hopeful and sympathetic, even while he faces dis- 
couraging conditions, that the world grows more 
and more interesting as you view things in his 
large way. I notice that one critic compares him 
to Ruskin and says, ‘his moral standards are quite 
as high and his aspirations for true reform as sin- 
cere as those of that preacher of righteousness.’ ’’ 
‘‘We are most grateful for these personal 
expressions,’’ responded Pendragon, ‘‘it’s the best 
way to make our Round Table helpful. If you’ve 
had some experience which is to you a new thing 
and a sort of revelation, you may be sure some 
one else can be helped by it. You remember what 
Professor Burton says of Dr. Holmes’ conversa- 
tional powers—that he listened well and he also 
stimulated others. Most of us have some power 
to stimulate others and this is a capital place to 
exercise it. Let your remarks be brief but 
sympathetic, and don’t be afraid of your neighbors. 
You help to create an atmosphere and though we 
need criticism, if it is kindly no one will fear it.” 


es 


‘Your remarks seem to me just the thing for the 


new circles,’’ replied an Iowacircle leader. ‘With 
all the helpful suggestions that Chautauqua = sup- 
plies, we’ve plenty of material, and the thing is to 
throw ourselves heartily into the work and learn 
by experience. We've been at work two months 
now, and I’m getting new ideas every day and 
seeing ways in which we can strengthen our pro- 
grams. We are emphasizing discussion and try- 
ing to keep off the rocks of too many papers.”’ 
‘*Please tell us how to use the Membership 
Book,”’ said a 1907 from Washington, D.C. ‘‘Of 
course I know what it’s meant for in a general 
way, but has it some special value in our circles?” 
“There are various ways of using it in the cir- 
cles,’’ said Pendragon. ‘‘Here are several. One 
circle when it has finished a book expects each 
member to fill out the questions in the Member- 
ship Book, using the blank to be retained by the 
reader. Then an evening is devoted to discussing 
the answers, when each jots down such alterations 
as seem desirable and then at home copies the 
answers on the detached memoranda. By this 
plan all’members fill out the papers and it lends an 
interest to the work which it loses when done 
alone. The review questions in the front of the 
book can be used as the basis of a quiz in the cir- 
cle and also by the reader as he wishes to review 
by himself a given chapter. The American his- 
tory outline is for consultation whenever you want 
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to take a bird’s-eye view of a period or fit some 
particular event into its surroundings. By the way, 
if any of you have not received the Membership 
Book be sure to write at once to the C. L. S.C. 
office at Chautauqua; New York. Many copies go 
astray in the mail and have to be replaced. Don’t 
fail to get also the little ‘‘Concise Atlas’’ for 
twenty-five cents. You can slip it between the 
leaves of your CHAUTAUQUAN and it is most help- 
ful as you follow the Reading Journeys to have the 
maps close at hand.”’ 

Before we close you must hear this very excel- 
lent report from the Pierian Circle in the state 
prison at Stillwater, Minnesota. As many of you 
know, this circle has had a remarkable history. 
It has had a continuous existence for twelve years 
and though it works against many disadvantages 
owing to the constant changes in its membership, 
it has had for years an average attendance of more 
than thirty members. It is entirely a voluntary 
organization, and the men have shown their appre- 
ciation of its helpfulness by the high standard 
which they have kept up. With your permission, 
after reading this, I shall send them the congratu- 
lations of the Round Table.’’ He then read from 
the secretary’s letter as follows: 

‘I will try to give you an outline of the past 
year’s work. Starting with the last meeting in 
September, 1902, we have held twenty-five meet- 


ings during the year, including the first meeting in 
September, 1903. 
the roll-call has been completed, three reports by 
three different members which are based strictly on 


We have at each meeting, after 


some part of the class study. Then we have one 
report on some special subject. This makes four 
reports at every meeting, each one followed by 
about ten minutes’ discussion of the subject in hand. 
This mode of procedure is carried out in all our 
meetings. «Sometimes a member will bring up a 
question relating to some current event and the 
circle will at once*dissolve itself into a committee of 
the whole and try to answer the questions at the 
next meeting following. The following are some 
of the subjects which have come before the circle 
in the form of reports during the last year and 
Rave been thoroughly discussed by the members: 
*‘The American Workman,” ‘‘The Combination of 
Capital,’ ‘‘American Commerce,’’ ‘‘Evolution of 
Language,’’ ‘‘Modern Banking,’’ ‘Organized 
Labor and the Law,’’ ‘‘The American Farmer,’’ 
“The Monroe Doctrine,’ ‘Property Rights,’’ 
“Gladstone as a Statesman,’’ ‘‘Competition,’’ 
“Foreign Immigration,’’ ‘‘Civilization.’’ This is 
only a part of the many different subjects which 
have come up outside of the regular reports on the 
But it will serve to give you a gen- 
eral idea of what we are doing. Sometimes we 
have a little uphill work, as this is necessarily a 
floating population and members get discouraged. 
But altogether this circle is doing a wonderful 


class book. 
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work. After the reading of the letter the mem- 
bers of the Round Table expressed by a 


rising vote their congratulations to the Pierian 


Circle. 
oe 


‘‘We are quite anxious,” said a New York 
member, ‘‘to hear more of the Historical Man’s 
We’ve worked out the 
wedding and we hoped this month to get the jour- 
ney.”’ ‘Your hopes will be gratified then,’’ 
said Pendragon, ‘‘for the H. M. Conaway Circle 


and Woman’s adventures. 


“fe 





THE HISTORICAL MAN 


have it here and will dictate it. While you are 
writing the couplets I will ask the Addison-Moore 
Circle to produce the picture of the Historical 
Man.”’ Both circles acquiesced in the requests 
made of them and when the Round Table adjourned 
the portrait of the Historical Man held an informal 
reception on its own account. 


THEIR JOURNEY 


18. Their first stop was a place where one loved 
was laid low 
By a cowardly weapon in the hand of a foe. 


Though in a republic, they visit a ‘“Queen’”’— 
A high western city where great wealth is 
seen. 


To a valley they go in the sunset land, 
Where strange wind-wrought obelisks like 
sentinels stand. 








21. With footsteps so light and hearts so elate, 
They wended their way to the far Golden 
Gate. 
22. With many a pause our new lands to survey 
They came where our navy once triumphed in 
May. 
23. They feasted their eyes, in a sunny clime, 
On a gorgeous pageant of modern time. 


24. A city once known of the Wandering Jew, 
By this wonderful couple was visited too. 


25. ‘Let us view the sad ruin,” she said with a 
sigh, 
‘‘Where my temple rose proudly in days long 
gone by.”’ 


26. The beautiful Danube they then did explore, 
Till they came to ‘*The House of the Holy 
War.”’ 


27. Thence to a city of old—renowned— 
Where temples and circular walls abound; 
Its time-honored ruins are not few. 
They visited many of them,—these two. 





28. They journeyed to C , scarce known by 
name 


In these modern days, but once far-famed. 
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29. With zeal to discover the goal of all men, 
They came to the famous French town of 
S. 





30. They had traveled through Europe with 
greatest of glee, 
But spent all their money while ‘‘doing’’——. 


31. This impoverished couple then made a new 


start, 
For a place that was writ on a dying queen’s 
heart. 


32. They hastened to view the stoned seat, most 
renowned, 

Whereon, it is said, Scottish kings were all 
crowned. 


33- ‘‘Magnificent Distances’ gave them delight, 
In the famous white city they viewed day and 
night. 
34. To the ‘‘Monumental City” next they did go, 
Where schools and great industries flourish 
and grow. 
35- To the city of ‘Mystical Letters’’ so vast, 
In the place where were forged their fetters 
so fast, 
They came to reside with their ‘‘betters”’ 
at last. 
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It is very difficult to write a good Christmas 
story. Dickens gave us such a perfect example 
that writers since his time have followed quite a 
long distance off, but Charlotte M. Vaile’s ‘The 
Truth About Santa Claus”’ is really a *‘rattling’’ 
good story, besides having the Christmasy, well 
sugar-coated moral attached to it. L. E. V. 

[‘*The Truth About Santa Claus.’’ By Charlotte 
M. Vaile. 5 x 8. Illustrated. 40 cents net. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has collected twenty- 
two of his poems in a volume entitled ‘‘A Christmas 
Wreath,”? which the Century Company has just 
issued in sumptuous form, the borders and decora- 
tions being by Henry McCarter. _The well-known 
poems ‘‘The Song of a Heathen,”’ ‘The Birds of 
Bethlehem,”’ ‘“‘The Passing of Christ’’ and ‘Word 
of the White Tzar’’ are included in this collection. 

L. E. V. 

[‘‘A Christmas Wreath.’’ By Richard Watson 
Gilder. (Holiday edition). 6 x 10. Illustrated 
and decorated. $1.40 net. New York: The 
Century Co. ] 

Two especially appropriate holiday editions are 
issued by The Century Company. ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch’? and ‘‘Lovey Mary,’ by 
Alice Hegan Rice. This holiday edition celebrates 
the story of the sale of half a million of copies of 
the famous Mrs. Wiggs. It is unnecessary to say 
at this late date anything about the style and charm 
of these two inimitable pieces of genial social phil- 
osophy, but it was a happy idea of the publishers to 
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issue them in such handsome holiday form with 
illustrations in color. L. E. V. 
[‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’’ (Holiday 


edition.) Illustrated in color. 5 x 7%. $2.00. 
New York: The Century Co. ‘*Lovey Mary.” 


(Holiday edition.) [Illustrated incolor. 5x 7%. 
$2.00. New York: The Century Co. ] 

A Christmas book of more than usual interest 
is ‘‘4Esop’s Fables in Rhyme for Children,’’ by 
Richardson D. White and Margaret D. Longley. 
The well-known fables have been put into readable 
verse and made into a large book that bears artistic 
touches throughout. It is illustrated and decorated 
by Charles Livingston Bull, the pictures being 
done in tints. There are fifty full-page engravings 
in the book and every one of them isa work of art. 
The authors have selected the most entertaining 
of the fables and have treated them in a manner 
that arouses new interest in a literature that will be 
with us always. G. F. B. 

[‘*4Esop’s Fables in Rhyme for Children.’’ By 
Richardson D. White and Margaret. D. Longley. 
10 x 12. $1.25. Akron, Ohio: The Saalfield 
Publishing Co. ] 

All lovers of Louise M. Alcott’s works will wel- 
come the fine new edition of ‘‘Jo’s Boys.’’ It is 
printed on fine paper, in clear type, and is well 
illustrated. In its new dress the story is more 
attractive than ever, and will bring joy to the new 
generation of juvenile readers. C. C. T. 

[‘*Jo’s Boys, and How They Turned Out.’? By 
Louise M. Alcott. Illustrated. $2.00. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. } 
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Health, Strength, Culture 
PERFECT HEALTH, PERFECT GRACE, HENCE PERFECT BEAUTY 


are more to be desired than a pretty face, and they are 
yours for just fifteen minutes’ intelligent work every day 


It is not only a woman’s privilege but her duty to be WELL, FULL OF VIVACITY, and 
BEAUTIFUL. I wish | could make you realize that true attractiveness isin perfect health, 
freedom of body, or grace, and in wholesome thoughts. These are your birthright and 
may be retained or regained by simply putting yourself in harmony with Nature; she will 
do more for you than drugs. 

If you are nervous, if your vitality is at alow ebb, if you wish to be relieved of any of 
the so-called chronic ailments, write to me. I can strengthen your vital organs and 
nerves, bring your figure to symmetrical proportions by reducing prominent abdomen and 
hips, building up neck, chest and bust, teach you to breathe, and I can give youa clear 
skin, a good color and the delightful magnetism. easy grace and the dignified character 
which bespeaks at once culture and refinement. The result will brighten your mind; the 
world will look sweeter to you, you sweeter to the world 

After twelve years of experience in teaching in person, I felt I could reach more women 
by mail instruction, and during the past eighteen morths have helped 6,000 women to 
regain health aid good figures. I study your condition and give you just the work adapted 
to your needs, no more. It is to myclose personal attention to every pupil that! attribute 
my success. The happy, enthusiastic and appreciative letters received from my pupils 
daily are a source of great delight and pride and they speak more for me than I could myself. 

The following are from reports taken from the day’s mail: 


“I will tell you oa I have done so far: I have reduced weight 58 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 4 inches, hips 7 inches, 
arm 2inches.”’ (1 will send the n me of this lady upon request. ) 
iss Cocroft, you would hardly knuw me. I have gaiued 28 pounds, 
‘he quivering, fluttering sensation in my HEART is gone and the NEURALGIA greatly decreased.” 
7 RIDNEYS are much better.’ 
. h that women weuld WAKE UP and see whxt can be done for them.” 
week I have not been troubled with BILIOUSNESS. I am +o to think that the age of miracles has not 
STOMACH does not trouble me at all now; I CAN EAT ANYTHING.” 
ly entire body feels so comfortable after all these years of utter weakness,” 
“Just think o it! to be relieved from constipation! Entirely free after having it for thirty years.” 
«You have benefited me greatly, noticeably in the straightening of the lateral CURVATURE in my SPINE.’’ 
“The RHEUMATISM has disappeared and ISLEEP such a RESTFUL SLEEP.” 
have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of GOOD, QUIET nerves.” 
{My MIND is much clearer and my MEMORY is much better.’’ 
If you will tell me your difficulties, I will tell you frankly whether I can help you. I have 
10 wish to take pupils whom I cannot help. Were it not that pupils are finishing their 
courses daily, I could take no new ones 
If you wish, I will furnish you with names and addresses of women who have been helped 
and who have given me permission to use their names. For ten cents | will send you a 
little booklet, showing you the correct outlines of the body in poise and movement. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, bDEPT. 273,57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE —Miss Cocroft is president of the extension workin physical culture. 


This position has given her a wide experience 
in personal work. 
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Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s ‘‘Little Journeys’’ have 
gone into several editions, none perhaps as attrac- 
tive in mechanical makeup as the ‘‘Little Journeys 
to the Homes of English Authors’’ just issued in 
holiday form, with fine full-page portraits of the 
subjects, by Putman’s. The authors considered 
are Morris, Browning, Tennyson, Macaulay, Byron, 
Addison, Burns, Milton, Johnson, Southey, Cole- 
ridge and Disraeli. LE. V. 

[‘*Little Journeys to the Homes of English 


Authors.”” By Elbert Hubbard. 5x 7%. Iilus- 
trated. $3.00. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. ] 


*‘Famous Children’’ is a handsome book con- 
taining accounts of boys and girls who are famous 
for their childhood deeds. While the stories are 
true and well told, most of them have to do with 
children who have suffered and endured much, and 
they are by no means light and cheerful reading. 

&. ©.:¥: 


[‘*Famous Children.’’ By H. Twitchell. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 


**The Girl Who Kept Up”’ is the title of a good 
story for girls. It deals with the efforts of a girl 
too poor to go to college, to keep up with her boy 
friend who had been in her class at school. . Her 
determination and unwavering purpose carry her 
successfully through the struggle, and give a happy 
ending tothe book. Cc. C. Tf. 

[‘*The Girl Whe Kept Up.’’ By Mary McCrae 
Cutler. Illustrated. $1.00. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. ] 

“The Sunday School and Chautauqua Booklet’’ 
now issued for the eighteenth year will be wel- 
comed by many already familiar with these season- 
able publications. The booklet for 1904 is attrac- 
tively bound in four colors and gilded cover design. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, secretary International 
Lesson Committee, writes the introduction. 

[{‘‘The Sunday School and Chautauqua Booklet.’’ 
Edited by Grace Leigh Duncan. 25 cents. Syra- 
cuse: W. A. Duncan Co.] 

Theology, literature and scholarship—the three 
fields in which Dr. Henry Van Dyke has achieved 
greatness—show their fruits in the artistic little vol- 
ume, ‘‘Joy and Power,”’ which has just come from 
his pen. ‘*Thesethree messages with one mean- 
ing’’ are addresses which were delivered at differ- 
ent universities during the past year. They are 
‘“‘brief, sincere exhortations to rightliving . . . to 
wisdom and to the other attributes which go to 
make up practical Christianity.’’ L. E. V. 

[‘‘Joy and Power.’”? By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
3x6. 75 cents. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co. ] 

The latest attempt at telling the story of the 
Christ in modern language is by Eva March Tap- 
pan. Miss Tappan has written a great deal for 
children and she knows how to combine the good 
points of the commentary and the plot. This book 

is written in simple, dignified language and the 
author has woven into the texture certain bits of 
explanation and description as to the country, man 
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ners, customs, etc., which cannot fail to be helpful 
to her youthful readers. The volume is illustrated 
with full-page illustrations of some of the master- 
pieces of sacred art. L. £..V. 

[‘‘The Christ Story.”” By Eva March Tappan. 
5 x 8. Illustrated. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.] 

The ‘*What is Worth While Series’’ consists, up 
to the present, of seven dainty little volumes bound 
in white, green and gold, covering addresses, 
sermons and suggestive pen pictures, all stimulat- 
ing to ethical thought. ‘‘The New Ethics,’”’ by 
President William DeWitte Hyde, of Bowdoin col- 
lege, strikes at the root of vice, exposing its essen- 
tial principles. Dr. Hyde does not appeal to the 
emotions. He examines the subject with the calm 
attention of the scientist and his reasoning con- 
vinces. The Abbe Joseph Roux’s ‘‘Meditations”’ 
have been collected and translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. These selected 
thoughts originally appeared in a large volume 
entitled ‘‘Meditations of a Parish Priest.’? They 
are marked by trenchant reascn, epigrammatic 
strength, spiritual insight and poetic flavor. They 
are arranged in calendar form and most of them 
are very ‘‘quotable.”? ‘The Poet’s Vision of 
Man,”’ by John Walker Powell, Jr., is quite Emer- 
sonian, but the philosophy is so helpful that such 
poetic visions are worth publication, even in these 
practical days. There is some very good sound 
practical advice in James Melvin Lee’s ‘‘How to 
Be Self-Supporting at College.*’ Nothing new 
perhaps—but everything treated in a straightfor- 
ward, practical way. The other three books of this 
series are: ‘‘A Sailor Apostle,”’ by Frank T. 
Bullen, a good South Sea story; ‘The Face of 
the Master,’’ by Dr. J. R. Miller, a word picture 
of Christ, and ‘‘Mary of Bethany’’ also by Dr. 
Miller. on a 


[Each of these little volumes is bound in color. 
5x7. 30c net. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.] 


The everlasting ‘‘boy’’ in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes will always keep ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’’ from palling, even on the taste 
of such a worldly-wise problem studying age as our 
own. In the day of its first appearance, the 
Autocrat stood for other things besides literature 
and gentle, humorous philosophy. To Puritan Bos- 
ton it represented a dangerous revolt against the 
Westminster Confession and threatened the ‘‘com- 
plete Americanization of religion’? What an 
effort it requires today to even put one’s self in 
that position? It is good to see the old familiar 
title in a new dress. ‘‘The Golden Treasury 
Series’? has now covered a great many classics of 
both English and American literature. The Auto- 
crat is a very welcome addition. L. E. V. 


[‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. With an introduction by 
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Leslie Stephen. 434 x 6%. Illustrated with por- 
trait. 75cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. ] 
“Under Calvin’s Spell’’ vividly portrays life in 
the old free city of Geneva when that city was the 
stronghold of liberty and Protestantism amid the 
religious convulsions of Europe. John Calvin, as 
the title indicates, is the prominent figure, the 
genius of book as he was the genius of the times, 
The situation, social, political, and religious, is 
presented clearly and without prejudice. The plot, 
while it has many thrilling incidents and enough 
unity to hold the interest, yet Jacks development 
and real climax. Strength and tenacity, faith and 
fidelity, love and unselfishness are the lessons 
taught. A. S. H. 
[{‘‘Under Calvin’s Spell.’”? By Deborah Alcock, 
$1.50. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co.] 


A delicious pastel of the ‘'Fast,’’? with the odor 
of butterflies, chrysanthemums and wistaria is John 
Luther Long’s novel, ‘‘Madam Butterfly,’’ which 
has been made into a play and is being used for the 
libretto of a grand opera by the composer Puccini. 
It is the story of the wooing of a Japanese maiden, 
the unfolding of her heart, and its conquest by an 
American navy officer, who finally deserts her. 
Mr. Long’s description of her fidelity and trust, 
and his insight into the Japanese customs and 
traditions are really charming literature. The 
present edition is illustrated from photographs for 
which Japanese models posed. L. E. V. 


{‘*‘Madam Butterfly.”” By John Luther Long. 
5x8. Illustratedintint. $1.80net. New York: 
The Century Co. ] 


In the Century Company’s very dainty little ser- 
ies of editions of classics of all ages and tongues 
has just appeared Plato’s Apology of Socrates and 
Crito, with a part of his Phzdo, translated from 
the Greek by Benjamin Jowett. The edition has a 
symbolic leather binding and gold edges. 

L. E. V. 

[‘*Socrates.’’ Translated by Benjamin Jowett. 
2x4. With portrait of the philosopher. 75 cents. 
New York: The Century Co. ] 


Editions ot Kipling are constantly coming from 
the press, despite the alleged decline in popularity 
of the ‘‘Laureate of Grest Britain.”’ ‘The Five 
Nations,’’ containing some of the less well known 
and later poems of Mr. Kipling, has‘just been 
issued in a serviceable volume by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. L. E. V. 

[‘*The Five Nations.’’ By Rudyard Kipiing. 
5x8. $1.40 net. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co.] 

Suggestions of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles 
Lamb and Isaac Walton cling to a new book of 
essays on literature, by Samuel M. Crothers, 
entitled ‘‘The Gentle Reader.’’ Most of the essays 
represented appeared in the Adantic Monthly and 
are under such titles as ‘‘The Honorable Point of 
Ignorance,’’ ‘‘The Cause of Wit in Other Men” 
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and ‘‘The Hinterland of Science.’ Dr. Crother’s 
humor is light and subtle. L. E. V. 

[‘‘The Gentle Reader.’ By Samuel M. Croth- 
ers. 5x8. $1.25 net. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.] 

The latest issues of the ‘‘Handy Volume 
Classics’’ are reprints of Ruskin’s ‘‘Frondes 
Agrestes”; ‘The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin,’’ with an introduction by Nathan Haskell 
Dole; Carlyle’s ‘‘Past and Present’’; ‘‘Montaigne’s 
Essays,”’ translated by Charles Cotton, Emerson’s 
“The Conduct of Life,’’ and ‘Three of the Eliza- 
bethian dramatists’? (Marlowe’s ‘Dr. Faustus,’’ 
Johnson’s ‘‘Every Man in His Humor,’ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘‘Philaster’’). 

[Each volume is bound uniformly with the rest 
of the series. 4 x 6. 35 cents. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. | 

A series of thoughtful articles by such represen- 
tative American Negroes as Booker T. Washington, 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Charles W. Chestnutt and T. Thomas Fortune, have 
been gathered together in a small volume entitled 
“The Negro Problem.’’ It is certainly a most 
hopeful sign of the times for members of a race 
whose existence itself is a problem to consider 
themselves and their faults and possibilities for 
good so frankly, so calmly and so reasonably as 
these representative Negroes have done. After 


reading the volume, one is willing to admit Mr. . 


Du Bois’s contention that ‘‘Education and work are 
the levers to uplift a people. Work alone will not 
do it unless inspired by the right ideals and guided 
by intelligence. Education must not simply teach 
work—it must teach life. The Talented Tenth of 
the Negro race must be made leaders of thought 
and missionaries of culture among their people. 
No others can do this work and Negro colleges 
must train men for it. The Negro race, like all 
other races, is going to be saved by its exceptional 
men.”’ L. E. V. 

[‘‘The Negro Problem.’’ A series of articles by 
representative American Negroes. Illustrated 
with portraits. 5 x 8. $1.25 net. New York: 
James Pott & Co. ] 

In an age when most literary successes are appar- 
ently made through the novel, to write a good essay, 
which shall claim an interested and ever increasing 
audience, is a distinct accomplishment. Mr. Henry 
D. Sedgwick’s essays appearing in Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, during the past two years have been col- 
lected in a volume entitled ‘‘Essays on Great 
Writers.’’ All these strike a fresh and vital note. 
Akeen insight, broad scholarship, a genial imagina- 
tion and a fine literary dress—these are the quali- 
ties which Mr. Sedgwick brings in large measure to 
the consideration mainly of such great, healthy 
men of letters as Scott, Thackeray, Macaulay, Mon- 
taigne, and Cervantes. It is when he considers 
such an ‘‘artificial artisan’’ as Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
however, that his admiration for healthy art 
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comes out most strikingly. He says, speaking of 
the Italian-as an artist: ‘‘Even d’Annunzio’s great 
skill cannot rescue him from obvious artificiality. 
He lives in a hothouse atmosphere of abnormal 
refinement, at a temperature where only creatures 
nurtured to a particular degree and a half Fahren- 
heit can survive. Sometimes one is tempted to 
believe that d’Annunzio, conscious of his own inhu- 
manity, deals with the passions in the vain hope to 
lay hand upon the human. He hovers like a non- 
human creature about humanity, he is eager to 
know it, he longs to become a man; and Setebos, 
his god, at his supplication, turns him into a new 
form. The changeling thinks he is become a man; 
but lo! he is only an intellectual beast.” 

[‘*Essays on Great Writers.’’ By Henry D. 
Sedgwick. 5x8. $1.50 net. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] 

A small but rather comprehensive work and one 
that will be of service to many who, with a genuine 
love for beauty in pictures, are without the tech- 
nical training for a just and full appreciation of that 
beauty, is Mr. Franklin B. Sawvel’s ‘‘How to 
Interpret Pictures.’’ The terms naming the essen- 
tial qualities of a good picture having been defined, 
the author discusses pleasantly various orders of 
pictures, those founded on historical events or on 
literature, pictures of people and of animals, land- 
scapes, and sea views, the evolution of the Madonna. 
and pictures of labor. Each subject is well illus- 
trated by copies of wcrld-famous pictures. 

A. E. H. 

[‘*How to Interpret Pictures.’? By Franklin B. 
Sawvel. Greenville, Pa: The Round Table Book- 
let Publishers. ] 

‘‘The Spirit in Literature and Life’’ and ‘‘The 
Imperial Christ’? are two books in which a voice, 
now silenced, yet speaks in eager, insistent accents 
on themes supreme'y dear to the writer while he 
was a student on <arth of those things that are 
above. The first is a series of six lectures on the 
presence and power of a spiritual force at work in the 
world in the underlying unity of its historic move- 
ments, flowing most freely along the line of least 
resistance into progressive expressions of under- 
standing and demonstration in the literature of thé 
Old Testament, in the racial developmcnt of the He- 
brews, in the life and work of Jesus, and in the influ- 
ences that since His going away have been making 
their resistless,appeal for the spiritualization of all 
human relationships. The author said of these 
lectures, what many will accept as justifiable, that 
“they follow untrodden paths and traverse at an 
unaccustomed angle the whole field of possi- 
ble knowledge,’’ but they are stimulating to an 
uncommon degree to the reader’s interest and lead 
to reverent meditation on the deep things that are 
the heritage of our human-divine nature. ‘‘The 
Imperial Christ’’ consists of fifteen sermons selected 
from the many prepared by Dr. Coyle as represen- 
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tative of the views of one who felt himself called to 
be the interpreter of Jesus. The sermons have the 
same exhilarating atmosphere of profound convic- 
tion and glowing hope as the lectures and their one 
all-prevading thought is well indicated by the title. 
An interesting biographical sketch from the pen of 
Dr. Gates, president of Iowa College, is prefixed to 
the volume. Dr. Coyle was born in Pennsylvania, 
graduated from Princeton, occupied various pulpits 
of the Congregational Church in the East and West, 
and died in 1895 at the age of forty-three. 
A. E. H. 

{‘*The Spirit in Literature and Life.’’ ‘The 
Imperial Christ.’’ By John Patterson Coyle, D. 
D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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“The Meaning of Pictures,’’ a coHection of six 
lectures given for Columbia University by John C. 
VanDyke, is a book that will prove most interesting 
and instructive toall art lovers and persons who 
really wish to learn about art and what it stands for. 
Mr. VanDyke is notable as a critic for his breadth 
of vision, lack of prejudice and habit of seeing what 
is fine in everything, absolutely unbiased by the 
standards of this or that particular school, a 
most rare gift as those conversant with the eternal 
wrangles of different schools will recognize. ' The 
book therefore embodies the spirit of true criticism 
in that is implies arising on the part of the critic to 
the spiritual plane of the thing criticized, a real 
endeavor to enter into its spirit to appreciate and not 
to tear to pieces according to preconceived notions. 
The true critic is, for the time being, of the same 
stuff as the genius who created. The author’s 
description of genius as involving more perspiration 
than inspiration; his distinction between genius and 
cleverness, his discussion of the meaning and value 
of present-day realism, art for art’s sake versus art 
as the expression of the universal in nature may be 
provocative of some discussion but are most sug- 
gestive and helpful. The book is neatly bound in 
cloth and well illustrated by thirty-one plates, copies 
of the best masters. M. D. E. 

[‘*‘The Meaning of Pictures.”” By John C. Van- 
Dyke: $1.25 net. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. | 


A, serviceable volume containing well-selected 
orations by modern American orators has just been 
compiled by Harriet Blackstone. It is entitled 
“The Best American Orations of Today.’? Such 
names as Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, Senator 
Beveridge, J. B. Foraker, Thomas B. Reed, 
Grover Cleveland, Geo. F. Hoar, Gen. Horace 
Porter, Chauncey Depew, Henry Watterson, Carl 
Schurz, Edward Everett Hale and Joseph H. 
Choate, indicate the range and ‘‘orthodoxy’”’ of the 
L. E. V. 
[‘‘The Best American Orations of Today.’’ 


Compiled by Harriet Blackstone. 5x8. $1.25. 
New York: Hinds & Noble. ] 


selections. 
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Kasey 
$1,200 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments. 


No industry in the world offers the same opportunity for tremendous profit as the scientific 
production of crude rubber. No investment in the world today offers such large profits with 
the same surety as does the Mutual Rubber Production Co., and in no other way can you pro- 
vide am absolutely sure and certain income for future years so easily and with so little present 
sacrifice as by a small monthly investment in this new development in the world’s progress. 

Fifty years ago, when Goodyear first made india rubber a commercial possibility, crude 
rubber was gathered from the wild rubber trees that were scattered here and there through the 
tropics and semi-tropics. No attempt was made to preserve these trees for annual tappings, as 
the supply seemed then quite inexhaustible. The semi-tropics were naturally first stripped, 
and now these wild rubber trees are confined to the most inaccessible jungles of South America. 
The natives, with characteristic improvidence, still persist in ‘‘tapping to death’’ these inval- 
uable trees, and the climate is such that no white man can live there for even a brief period to 
guide and restrain them. 





We are changing the production of Crude Rubber from tbe prim= 
itive and destructive method heretofore employed, to the most 
scientific and economic plan Known to modern forestry. No in- 
dustry ever underwent so radical a development as we are now 
engaged in without making immensely wealthy those who accom: 
plished the change. 








We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, the most fertile soil in Mexico, and we are 
developing this land into a commercial rubber orchard, under the most successful conditions and 
plans known to scientific forestry. We are selling shares in this plantation, each share representing 
an undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land. 

Hach acre, as soon as it is sold, is cleared and planted to 600 1ubber trees; 400 of these are tapped 
to death before maturity, leaving at the end of the development period 200 trees. the normal number 
per acre for permanent yield. Theadvantage of this method is that by beginning the tapping thus 
early, dividends begin dee in the same year. 





Five Acres, or Shares, in our Rubber Orchard planted to 1,000 
Trees will at maturity yield you a sure and certain income 
of $100 a month for more years than you can possibly live. 
Your dividends average 25 per cent. during the period of small 
monthly payments. 








Anyone can own such shares, or acres, by paying for them in small monthly installments. Sup 
posing you buy only five. You pay $20a month tor 12 months, then $15 a month for 12 months, then 
$10 a month for a limited period. until you have paid the full price of the shares in the present series— 
$276 each; but during the period of these payments, you will have received dividends amounting to $210 
per share; hence the actual cost of your shares or acres, is only $66 each, and from the maturity period 
onwards, longer than you can live, your five acres, or shares, will yield you or your heirs a yearly in- 
come of $1,200. This is a most conservative estimate (based on Government reports of the United 
States and Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in the world), for 200 trees per acre, 
and figuring them as yielding each only two pounds of crude rubber per year, a total of 400 pounds, at 
60 cents net per modeant 4 Of course, if you buy 10shares, your income would be $2,400 yearly, or, better 
still, 25 shares will yield $6,900 per year. 





Crude Rubber is today worth twice as much as it was a few years 
ago, and for twenty-five years the supply has not equalled the de- 
mand. Every industry, every branch of science is daily finding 
new uses for which it is adapted. You cannot imagine a substitute 
for it. 








We can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid forin small monthly installments, 
will bring you an average return of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE’ 
PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then bring you $100A MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME. 
Send us $20 as the first monthly payment to secure 5 shares—$40 for 10 shares— 
$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share for as many shares as you wish to secure.) This opens the 
door for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when, perhaps, 
you will not be able toearnit. We already have hundreds of shareholders scattered through 40 States, 
who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves 
every statement. It will be sent to you immediately on request. 


MUTUAL RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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